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FOURTEENTH    REPORT 


OF    THE 


EOYAL  COMMISSION  OX  HISTORICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  ^MAJESTY. 

;May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  Your  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  by  Your 
Koyal  Commission  to  inquire  what  papers  and  manuscripts 
belonging  to  private  persons  would  be  useful  in  illustrating 
Constitutional  Law,  Science,  and  the  General  History  of  this 
country,  to  which  their  respective  possessors  would  be  willing 
to  give  access,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  this  our  Fourteenth 
i^eport  to  Your  Majesty. 

The  ordinary  work  of  inspection  since  the  publication  of  our  last 
l^eport  has  been  carried  on  in  England  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray, 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp,  Mr.  Blackburne  Daniel),  Mr.  .Richard 
Ward,  Mr.  Walter  FitzPatrick,  Mr.  William  J.  Hardy,  Mr. 
J.  Horace  Round,  Mr.  William  Page^  Mr.  Reginald  L.  Poole, 
Mr.  Alfred  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  G.  Kirk.  Sir  William  Eraser 
has  continued  to  work  among  the  collections  in  Scotland  ;  and 
!Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert  among  those  in  Ireland.  Mr.  E.  Fairfax  Taylor 
and  Mr.  F.  Skene  have  made  further  progress  with  the  calendar 
of  the  House  of  Lords'  manuscripts  ;  Your  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, regret  to  add  that  owing  to  more  onerous  official  duties 
recently  assigned  to  Mr.  Taylor,  he  will  be  unable  to  continue 
his  valuable  help  to  this  important  Calendar,  and  Mr.  C.  L, 
Anstruther  will  in  future  be  associated  with  Mr.  Skene  in  the 
work. 

The  principal  collections  examined  since  the  presentation  of 
your  Commissioners'  Thirteenth  Report  are  the  following : — 

In  England. — The  House  of  Lords;  the  Duke  of  Rutland; 
the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  The  Marquess 
of  Salisbury  ;  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  ;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  ; 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth ;  the  Earl  of  Lindsey ;  the  Earl  of 
Onslow  ;  Lord  Kenyon  ;  the  Rev.  Sir  T.  H.  G.  Puleston,  Bart.  ; 
J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.;  Theodore  J.  Hare,  Esq.;  C.  Wjkehani 
Martin,  Esq.  ;  James  Round,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Lichfield,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  ;  and  the 
Corporations  of  Bury  St.  Edmund?,  Great  Grimsby,  Hertford, 
And  Lincoln. 
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In  Scotland. — The  Duke  of  Roxburghe  ;  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  ; 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Seafield ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Hume-Camp- 
bell, Bart. 

Ill  Irdond. — Tlie  Marquess  of  Ormonde  ;  the  first  Earl  of 
Charlemont ;  and  Charles  Haliday,  Esq, 

The  reports  upon  a  few  of  the  above-named  collections,  not 
being  complete,  are  held  over  for  the  present ;  but  we  append  an 
abstract  account  of  the  remainder,  fuller  particulars  of  which  will 
be  found  in  tlie  volumes  of  Appendix  to  this  Report. 

House  of  Lords. — The  papers  calendared  by  Mr,  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Skene  extend  from  the  beginning  of  1692  to  the  session  com- 
mencing OD  7  November  1693.  Their  contents  have  been  very 
exhaustively  described  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Calendar,  so  that 
a  few  only  of  the  more  important  are  briefly  adverted  to  here. 

First,  in  point  of  historical  interest,  must  be  mentioned  a 
considerable  mass  of  papers  produced  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  which  turned  its 
attention,  at  the  outset,  to  the  complaints  of  the  employment  of 
foreigners  in  the  army  ;  and  some  lists  of  the  Ordnance  Office 
and  the  Flanders  Train,  Avhich  appear  among  the  papers,  show 
that  nearly  all  the  chief  posts  were  held  by  Dutchmen,  But  the 
more  important  part  of  the  inquiry  was  connected  with  the  naval 
operations  which  led  to,  and  followed,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
and  was  intended  as  a  counterblast,  on  Nottingham's  behalf,  to 
the  Commons'  Resolution  approving  Admiral  Russell's  conduct. 
T^e  papers  brought  in  by  the  Admiralty  on  this  subject,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  not  originals,  are  virtually  not  inferior  in  value, 
being  officially  certified  copies,  and  possess,  moreover,  the  merit 
of  showing  the  exact  materials  upon  which  the  Committee  based 
their  Report.  From  these  it  appears  that  Russell  gives  the 
strength  of  the  allied  fleet  under  his  command  as  79  ships  of  the 
line,  instead  of  99,  as  commonly  stated  ;  and  much  light  is  thrown 
on  the  points  in  dispute,  of  alleged  delay  in  putting  to  sea,  laxity 
in  securing  the  full  fruits  of  the  victory,  and  disinclination  to 
attack  the  remnant  of  the  French  fleet  which  had  taken  refuge 
in  St.  Malo.  Russell's  letters  to  the  Admiralty  are  full  of  com- 
plaints of  the  defective  condition  of  his  fleet  as  regards  both 
number  and  quality  of  seamen,  of  the  opposition  to  the  press- 
gangs,  of  the  want  of  hospital  ships  and  medical  appliances,  of 
the  deBciency  of  provisions,  and  of  the  non-payment  of  bounty 
money  and  wages,  which  led  to  frequent  desertions  ;  and  he  takes 
no  pains  to  disguise  his  impatience  of  the  irksome  duty  of  report- 
ing regularly  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  mean  opinion  he  enter- 
tained, as  a  professional  seaman,  of  Nottingham's  fitness  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  fleet.  The  Address  of  Loyalty  supplies  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  names  of  the  sixty-four  naval  commanders 
who  signed  it.  Other  papers  connected  with  the  alleged  Jacobite 
plots  of  this  period  are  those  relating  to  the  commitment  of 
Huntingdon,  Marlborough  and  Scarsdale,  including  a  certified 
copy    of   the   discredited    affidavit   of   Aaron    Smith ;    and   the 


Indemnity    Bill,    intended     to    indemnify    ministers    for    similar 
stretches  of  power,  may  be  mentioned  here. 

The  text  of  the  Proviso  "  for  taxing  themselves,"  which  the 
Lords  in  vain  sought  to  add  to  the  Land  Ttix  Bill,  shows  that  it 
was  taken  bodily  from  the  Poll  Act  of  1689,  which  the  Commons 
had  accepted  without  scruple.  A  second  Report  of  the  Accounts 
Commissioners  illustrates  further  the  squanderins;  of  the  revenue 
and  the  inordinate  gains  of  office  holders,  the  public  outcry  against 
which  occasioned  the  introduction  of  the  Place  Bill  and  Triennial 
Bill.  Neither  became  an  Act,  but  the  texts  of  both  appear  in 
the  Calendar.  The  proceedings  on  the  latter  Bill  disclose  the 
steps  by  which  the  attempt  of  a  Lords'  Committee  to  provide  for 
annual  Sessions  and  for  a  new  Parliament  every  three  years 
resulted  in  the  Triennial  Act  of  1694,  which  secured  neither 
object.  A  clause  in  the  expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  which 
renewed  the  Licensing  Act,  and  was  opposed  by  the  Booksellers, 
deserves  notice,  as  do  also  the  texts  of  the  Forfeited  Estates  Bills, 
of  the  Bill  for  lessening  the  interest  of  money,  of  a  curious  proviso 
offered  as  an  addition  to  the  Mutiny  Bill,  and  of  the  Abjuration 
Bill,  which  proposed  to  impose  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  on  all 
office  holders,  and  which  has  been  unnoticed  except  oy  Burnet. 

The    papers   dealing  with    ecclesiastical  and   religious    matters 
include  a  Bill  for  the  recovery  of   small  tithes,  one  for  enabling 
Quakers  to  affirm  in  causes   other  than  criminal,   and    a  clause 
allowing  them  to  make  a  "  solemn  promise  '"  before   administering 
a  Will.     As   regards  trade   and  industry,   a  Bill  for    permitting 
foreign  seamen   to  navigate   English   ships  recites   the   crippling 
effects  of  the  Navigation  Act  and  the  pressgang.     There  are  two 
Bills  to  transfer   the   duty  of  Alnage  from  the  Farmers  to  the 
Custom  House,  and  some  interesting  evidence  as  to  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  butter  and  cheese  trade  is  disclosed  in  the  proceedings 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Butter  and  Cheese  (Searching 
and  Weighing)  Act.     There  will  also  be  found  Bills  to  regulate 
ha(vkers  and  pedlars,  and  to   encourage   privateering.     The  text 
of  the  Judges'  Commissions  and  Salaries  Bill  explains  the   King's 
refusal  of  his  Assent  to  it.     A  Bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  judicial 
offices  proposed  to  grant  the  forfeited  office  to  the  prosecutor. 
Various  other  Bills  propose  reforms  of  legal  abuses  and  procedure. 
Full  particulars  of  a  case  involving  a  charge  of  corruption  against 
Jeffreys,  as   Lord  Chancellor,  will  be  found  in  a  Bill   brought   by 
Pembroke,  the  Lord   Privy  Seal ;  and  a  Bill  affecting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commons  in  controverted  elections   is  also  note 
worthy.     A  Bill  touching  Royal  Mines  was  refused  the   Roya 
Assent,  and  an  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  increase  the  fees  for 
granting  small  leases  in  Cornwall  was  resented  by  the  Commons 
as  laying   a  tax  on  the  public.     A  Bill   for   the   suppression   of 
Lotteries   exempted  the   Royal  Oak  Lottery,  at  the   same   time 
describing  it  as  "  more  grievous  and  mischievous  than  any  of  the 
rest ;  "    and,    finally,    Bills    relating    to    Oxford    University    and 
Birmingham  Grammar  School  are  not  without  interest. 


The  three  most  prominent  cases  of  privilege  are  those  connectexJ. 
with  the  trial  of  Lord  Lincoln  for  the  murder  of  a  boy,  who  had  been 
beaten  by  his  servants,  the  trial  of  iVlohun  by  the  High  Steward's 
Court  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Mountford  the  actor,  and 
the  ])etition  of  Charles  Knowles,  who  claimed  to  be  Earl 
of  Banbury,  to  be  tried  by  his  Peers  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Captain  Lawson.  The  Calendar  contains  papers 
in  all  these  cases,  which  Avill  repay  perusal.  Of  the  minor  cases 
of  privilege,  a  few  only  need  be  mentioned,  those,  namely,  of 
Thomas  Wood,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  ni  his  well- 
known  lawsuit  against  the  Duke  of  Southampton,  of  Thomas 
Watson,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  accused  of  oppressive  and  ex- 
tortionate conduct,  of  Abergavenny,  invaded  in  his  bedroom  on 
pretence  of  a  search  for  a  highwayman  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  curiously 
spelt  holograph  petition  of  Chief  Baron  Atkyns,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  belongs  to  this  class.  Many  complaints  are  made,  as 
usual,  of  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  Peers  to  grant  protections, 
Lord  Morley  appearing  as  a  prominent  offender  in  this  respecr ; 
and  there  are  also  several  cases  of  privilege  of  King's  servants. 

A  larf^e  number  of  Estate  Bills  are  included  in  the  Calendar, 
but  call  for  no  particular  mention.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
Divorce  Bill  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  instance  of  such  a 
Bill  being  introduced  without  a  previous  trial  or  ecclesiastical 
sentence,  and  the  proceedings  upon  it,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
Place  Bill  will  arrest  the  attention  of  students  of  the  history  of 
Parliament,  as  containing  the  germ  of  subsequent  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  proxies  in  divisions.  Some  of  the  Appeals  contain  curious 
details,  but  want  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to  specify  any  of  them. 
Enough,  however,  has  probably  been  said  to  .show  that  the  papers 
published  in  this  Calendar  in  no  wise  fall  below  previous  instal- 
ments in  point  of  historical  importance,  Avhile  in  one  or  two 
instances  they  are  more  than  usually  interesting. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland. — The  third  volume  of  the  Calendar  of 
the  Manuscripts  at  Bel  voir  Castle,  edited  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte, 
covers  a  short  period  only  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  1771  to  1787. 
It  contains,  perhaps,  fewer  ilkistrations  than  its  two  predecessors 
of  social  and  personal  history,  but  it  deals  more  fully  with 
important  affairs  of  state.  In  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  one  of 
the  most  important  figures  is  Lord  Robert  Manners,  second  son  of 
the  Marquess  of  Granby,  the  celebrated  Commander-in-Chief. 
His  earlier  letters  to  his  elder  brother  were  written  while  he  was 
a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Victory  and  the  Alcide,  but  in  January 
IT'SO  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  of  the  Resolution,  and,  as 
such,  he  saw  active  service.  Extracts  from  several  of  his  letters 
are  given  in  the  Calendar.  He  took  part  in  the  engagement  off 
Cape  Henry  in  September  1781,  and  he  was  with  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  at  St.  Kitts  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year. 
Shortly  after  the  battle  off  Dominica,  in  which  the  French  were 
defeated,  on  the  12th  April  17^2^  Lord  Robert  writes  :  "I  am  as 
well  as  a  man  can  be  with  one  leg  off",  one  wounded,  and  right 


arm  broke.  The  doctor,  who  is  sitting  by  me  at  present,  says 
there  are  every  hopes  of  recovery."  Lockjaw,  however,  ensued, 
and  thus  this  promising  officer  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four,  eleven  days  after  the  action.  His  brother,  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Rutland,  Avho  entertained  a  "  passionate  fondness  "  for  him, 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Richard  Watson,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  and  of  George  Crabbe,  the  poet,  in  composing  some 
memoirs  of  his  career,  and  engaged  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  paint 
a  posthumous  portrait  of  him,  which  was  afterwards  engraved. 
The  nation  put  up  a  monument  in  his  honour  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Lord  Robert  Manners's  letters  to  his  brother  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  the  Calendar  which  treat  of  naval  affairs,  and,  under  the 
date  of  26th  September  1779,  there  is  a  description  by  an  eye- 
witness of  the  engagement  between  Paul  Jones's  squadron  and  two 
English  shipg  off  Flamborough  Head.  Considerable  interest 
attaches  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  criticism  upon  Sir  George  Rodney's 
proceedings  after  his  great  victory  in  1782. 

Military  operations  in  America  are  described  in  detail  in  some 
letters  of  the  years  17T5  and  1776.  Some  highly  coloured 
accounts  of  Parliamentary  debates  are  furnished  by  Captain 
George  Johnstone  in  1777,  and  Thomas  Thoroton  in  1780.  There 
are  also  contemporary  notices  of  the  Gordon  riots  in  London  and 
of  a  rebellion  at  Eton. 

Charles  Manners,  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Robert,  bore  by 
courtesy  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Granby  from  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1770,  to  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  the  third  Duke  of 
Rutland,  in  1779,  and  during  the  later  part  of  that  period  he  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  politics  he  was  a  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and,  on  his  succession  to  the  Dukedom,  he  endeavoured,  though 
in  vain,  to  induce  his  former  constituents  to  elect  the  younger 
William  Pitt  r.s  their  representative.  Two  letters  on  the  subject 
from  the  youthful  candidate  are  printed  in  the  Calendar.  The 
Duke  was  more  successful  in  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  his 
younger  brother,  Lord  Robert  Manners,  who  was  chosen  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge  in  September  1780.  His  expenses,  it  may 
be  noted,  were  estimated  at  about  12,000/.,  and  those  of  the  other 
member  returned,  Philip  Yorke,  at  about  double  that  amount. 
Elsewhere  we  learn  that  the  expenses  of  Sir  Sampson  Gideon 
on  the  other  side  were  "  enormous,  beyond  all  belief."  William 
Pitt  congratulated  the  Duke  warmly  on  his  triumph,  while  his 
future  opponent,  Charles  James  Fox,  wrote  to  solicit  his  support 
in  the  \Yestmiuster  election.  John  Wilkes  also  expressed  his 
satisfaction  in  strong  terms. 

Several  of  the  Duke's  friends  exhorted  him  at  this  period  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  and  thought  that  he  would 
obtain  office  in  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham's  administration. 
Under  Lord  Shelburne  he  received  the  blue  riband  of  the  Garter, 
almost  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  the  staff  of  Lord  Steward  of 
the  Household,  but  he  resio-ned  the  latter  Avhen  the  Coalition 


Ministry  came  into  po^ver.  On  Pitt's  accession  to  office,  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  but  he  was  almost 
immediately  transferred  to  the  more  difficult  position  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  A  month  before  his  actual  appointment, 
he  was  informed  by  a  former  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Temple, 
that  he  must  be  prepared  to  spend  in  Ireland  15,000/.  a  year  of 
his  private  income  in  addition  to  his  official  salary  of  20,000/. 
He  was  also  congratulated  by  his  immediate  predecessor.  Lord 
Northington,  who,  although  he  had  inconvenienced  the  govern- 
ment by  resigning  at  a  critical  time,  considered  himself  an  injured 
person. 

From  February  1784  onwards,  the  Calendar  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  extracts  and  abstracts  from  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  from  drafts  and  copies  of  his  OAvn  lettei-s,  some  of 
the  latter  of  which  were  made  on  thin  paper  by  means  of  a  copy- 
ing-press. The  most  prominent  of  his  correspondents  was  the 
Prime  Minister,  ami  frequent  letters  passed  between  the  two 
friends.  In  1842,  Lord  Mahon  caused  a  hundred  copies  to  be 
privately  printed  of  a  small  book  entitled — Correspondence  heiween 
the  Riqht  Hon.  William  Pitt  and  Charles,  Duke  of  Butlayid,  1781- 
1787,  from  papers  in  possession  of  the  Duke's  son  and  successor. 
The  originals  were,  it  is  believed,  duly  returned  to  Bel  voir  Castle, 
but  the  greater  nmnber  of  them  are  now  missing.  Abstracts  of 
the  correspondence  might,  nevertheless,  have  been  included  in  this 
Calendar  if  the  present  Duke  had  not  caused  it  to  be  reprinted 
and  published  in  1890.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte  thought  it  sufficient  to  give  the  briefest  references  to  these 
letters,  preceded  by  an  asterisk  in  cases  where  the  original  could 
not  be  found.  The  Calendar,  however,  includes  several  letters  of 
this  series  which  having  been  hitherto  overlooked,  do  not  occur  in 
either  of  the  printed  editions. 

A  more  difficult  question  has  aiisen  with  regard  to  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  with  Lord  Sydney,  The 
official  letters  that  passed  between  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  some  of  their  semi-official 
letters,  are  preserved  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  among  the  archives 
of  the  Home  Department  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  various 
extracts  from  them  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  History 
of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Those,  however,  which 
were  marked  by  Lord  Sydney  as  "  Secret  and  Separate,"  being 
regarded  as  the  private  property  of  the  recipient,  are  now  at 
Belvoir,  and  it  has  seemed  best  on  the  whole  to  print  in  the 
Calendar  extracts  not  only  from  these  but  also  from  the  drafts  of 
the  Duke's  letters  to  him. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  paragraphs  to  trace  the 
history  of  Ireland  during  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  administration. 
He  had  to  deal  alike  with  important  legislative  projects  and 
with  petty  appointments  under  the  Crown.  At  first,  the 
countiy  was  in  an  unsettled  condition.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Derry,  were  a  source  of  anxiety,  and 
the  volunteers  were  still  a  formidable  body,  composed  of  dangerous 
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element?.  Serious  riots  occurred  in  Dublin,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  rejection  of  a  bill  imposing  protective  duties,  and  the  con- 
vocation of  a  National  Assembly  in  the  capital  might  easily  have 
led  to  trouble.  There  was,  moreover,  reason  to  suspect  from  lime 
to  time  that  French  emissaries  were  fomenting  rebellion. 
Gradually,  however,  the  spirit  of  discontent  subsided,  and,  not- 
withstanding some  outrages  by  Whiteboys  in  ]\Iunster,  the  Duke's 
friends  were  able,  in  1787,  to  congratulate  him  upon  ''  the  un- 
exampled quiet "  of  the  country.  Throughout  the  time,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  general  policy  was  approved 
by  the  king. 

]Many  of  the  extracts  printed  in  the  Calendar  tieal  with  the 
difficult  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  with  the  project 
for  establishing  a  Protestant  Militia  in  Ireland,  Others  relate 
to  the  ill-fated  Resolutions  for  Commercial  Intercourse  between 
England  and  Ireland,  which,  it  wa?  fondly  hoped,  would  prove 
"  as  permanent  a  junction  of  the  countries  as  if  a  bridge  was 
extended  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin."  When  matters  of  dis- 
agreement arose  between  the  English  Ministry  and  the  Irish 
Parliament,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  endeavoured  to  mediate  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  He  did  not,  however,  entertain  a  high 
opinion  of  the  nation  which  he  had  been  sent  to  govern,  and 
in  a  private  memorandum  he  writes — "  Here  everything  is  a  job 
and  abused ;  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  the  whole  people  are  an  interested,  selfish,  savage  race 
of  harpies  and  plunderers." 

Applications  for  peerages,  pensions,  and  the  like  were  very 
numerous,  and  in  connexion  with  these  there  is  a  curious  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who,  when  asked  to  choose  an  English 
title,  replied  that  he  would  like  to  be  "  Baron  Tyrone  of  Haver- 
fordwest, of  St.  Davids,  or  Hubberston,  these  places  being  all 
opposite  to  the  coast "  of  Ireland.  This  was  perhaps  scarcely 
more  seriously  intended  than  an  application  from  R.  Hobart 
that  his  father  should  be  made  baron,  viscount,  earl,  and  knio-ht 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 

Letters  about  commissions  in  the  army  are  not  generally  of 
much  interest,  but  there  are  in  the  Calendar  three  from  the 
Earl  of  Mornington  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  his  younger 
brother,  Arthur,  the  future  Duke  of  "Wellington. 

Copies  of  some  of  Sir  Edward  NcAvenham's  letters  would 
hardly  be  found  at  Belvoir  if  the  originals  had  not  been  opened 
at  the  Post  Office,  apparently  by  the  English  Government. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  considered  him  "'  the  centre  "  of  treason- 
able machinations,  aud  the  Chief  Secretary  described  him  as 
"  a  fool  and  a  rogue,"  whose  proceedings  ought  to  be  watched. 

While  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  busy  with  the  administration 
of  Ireland,  he  was  also  an  important  factor  in  English  politics. 
Several  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  owed  their  seats 
to  his  influence,  and  generally  voted  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, such  as   Lord  Tyrconnel,  member  for   Scarborough,  John 
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Sutton,  member  for  Newark,  George  Sutton,  member  for  Gran- 
tham, William  Pochin,  member  for  Leicestershire,  Daniel 
Pulteney,  member  for  Bramber,  and  John  Mortlock,  member 
for  Cambridge.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been 
dependent  on  him  for  the  very  means  of  subsistence.  George 
Sutton,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  had  "  only  half  a  coat,"  and 
to  have  "  lain  in  bed  three  days  on  nothing  but  porter  and 
salad '"  looking  "  nearly  starved "  before  his  return  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  April  1784.  Pulteney  again  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  partly  with  a  view  to  elude  his  creditors,  and  partly 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  lucrative  post  under  Govern- 
ment, in  India  or  elsewhere.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  that  he  obtained  the  pecuniary  qualification  then 
necessary  for  membership,  and  his  subsequent  letters  to  his 
patron  abound  in  applications  for  reward.  Pitt  he  considered 
strangely  negligent  of  so  steady  a  supporter,  and,  in  his 
disappointment,  he  did  not  scruple  to  tell  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
that  his  most  trusted  adviser,  Thomas  Orde,  the  Irish  Secretary, 
had  been  notorious  at  the  University  for  mendacity.  In 
1787,  he  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Kutland  a  loan  to  enable 
him  to  subscribe  a  quarter  of  the  capital  of  a  Faro  Bank,  which 
was  to  be  started  with  6,000/.,  and  his  letters  on  the  subject 
illustrate  the  rage  for  gambling  which  then  prevailed  among  men 
and  women  aliLe.  When  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  under  consideration,  he  declared  that  he  would  vote  for  Pitt's 
measure,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  his  only  con- 
stituent, bvit  he  compared  his  position  to  that  of  "the  drunken 
man  in  Hogarth  who  is  sawing  down  the  sign-post  he  sits  on.'* 
It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  that 
Pulteney  obtained  a  slender  reward  for  his  services  to  Pitt's 
government,  by  appointment  to  the  office  of  Collector  of  Customs 
at  Roseau  in  the  island  of  Dominica. 

To  Pulteney's  ready  pen  we  are  indebted  for  many  notices 
of  English  affairs  during  his  patron's  absence,  and  specially 
of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Although,  as  he 
says,  he  had  "  no  reason  to  flatter  Pitt,"  he  testifies  to  his 
eloquence  and  prudence,  but  he  observes  that  the  Prime  Minister 
was  not  always  sufliciently  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  his 
supporters.  After  listening  to  "  a  speech  of  five  hours  and  a 
half,  the  longest  they  say  ever  delivered  in  Parliament,"  he 
expresses  a  deliberate  opinion  that  Sheridan  was,  "in  point  of 
speakiiu/,  superior  to  Pitt,  and  of  course  to  Fox."  A  few  days 
later,  he  writes  of  another  famous  orator — "  Flood's  language  is 
so  barbarous  to  an  English  ear,  his  manner  of  arguing  so 
abstracted  and  void  of  illustration,  and  his  tout  ensemble  somehow 
or  other  so  disgusting,  that  he  fell  infinitely  below  my  expecta- 
tions," and  he  records  that  Flood  provoked  general  laughter  in 
the  House  by  a  '^  real  loss  of  temper." 

The  Calendar  contains  testimony  from  other  correspondents, 
such  as  Lord  Mornington  and  Lord  Sydney,  to  the  success  of 
Pitt's  administration,  and  it  closes  with  an  extract  from  a  letter 
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dated  October  17,  1787,  a  week  before  the  sudden  death  of  tl:e 
Duke  of  Rutland,  sayiug — "  The  conduct  of  Pitt  must  stand 
above  all  detraction  ;  he  has  already  astonished  all  Europe  by 
the  alacrity  of  the  late  armament,  anl  his  name  as  a  War  Minister 
is  now  as  hii>jh  as  that  of  his  father  ever  was."' 

The  fourth  Duke  of  Kutland  was  an  enthusiastic  collector 
of  works  of  art,  and  he  had  begun  to  make  considerable  purchases 
even  before  his  succession  to  the  title.  Through  the  agency  of 
Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  afterwards  Lord  St.  Helens,  he  secured,  in 
1779,  for  about  1,100/.  a  large  picture  by  Rubens  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  St.  Catharine.  In  the  following  year,  the  same  friend 
obtained  from  him  a  very  fine  example  of  Gerard  Dow,  now 
known  as  '  The  Birdcage,"  for  about  300/.  Afterwards,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  became  his  principal  adviser  and  agent  in  all 
such  matters,  and  various  letters  from  the  great  painter  to  his 
patron  are  printed  in  this  volume.  One  negotiation,  in  which 
they  were  both  interested,  related  to  the  purchase  from  the 
Boccapaduli  Palace  at  Rome  of  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  painted  by  Nicholas  Poussin,  in  1636,  for  the 
Cavaliere  del  Pozzo.  James  Byres  wrote  on  the  subject  in  1777, 
pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  securing  them,  but  in  1785  he 
reported  that  they  might  be  bought  if  "  the  greatest  secrecy  were^ 
observed."  Sir  Robert  Waljiole  had  already  failed  to  get  them 
removed  from  Rome,  and  Byres's  plan  was  to  substitute  copies 
for  the  originals.  The  palace  in  which  they  hung  *'  was  visited 
by  all  foreigners,  merely  for  the  sake  of  those  pictures  " ;  and  the 
Papal  Government  was  said  to  be  "  more  jealous  than  ever  of 
fine  things  going  out  of  Rome."  When  at  last  they  arrived  in 
England,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  much  pleased.  He  told  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  that  they  were  worlh  double  the  2,250/.  paid 
for  them,  and  in  fact  expressed  his  own  willingness  to  give  him. 
1,000/.  for  his  bargain.  Before  being  sent  to  Belvoir,  the 
pictures  were  sent  for  a  time  to  the  Royal  Academv.  Reynolds 
describes  them  as  "a  real  national  object,"  and  says  that  thev 
"  must  be  considered  as  the  greatest  work  of  Poussin,  who  was 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  painters  that  ever  lived."  Horace 
Walpole,  who  saw  them,  was  by  no  means  so  enthusiastic 
declaring  plainly  that  Sir  Joshua's  geese  were  swans.  From 
Reynolds  himself  the  Duke  of  Rutland  ordered  a  number  of 
pictures,  chiefly  portraits  of  his  friends  and  relations,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  most  of  them  perished  in  the  great  fire  at 
Belvoir  Castle  in  1816. 

The  Duke  of  Portland. — The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Calendar 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Manuscripts  were  described  in  yoiu: 
Commissioners'  last  Report.  The  third  volume,  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  this  Report,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Richard 
Ward,  relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  Harley 
family  in  the  seventeenth  century.  We  have  the  correspondence 
during  that  period  of  Robert  Harley,  afterwards  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Earl  of  Oxford,  whilst  he  was  still  young  and  unimportant 
and  also  of  his  immediate  forbears,  namely,  his  great-grandfather. 
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Thomas  Harley  ;  his  grandfather,  Sir  Robert  Harley ;  and  iiis 
father,  Sir  Edward  Harley,  all  of  Brampton  Bryan  in  Hereford- 
shire, in  which  county  they  had  been  established  for  many 
generations.  They  were  connected  by  ties  of  blood  and  marriage 
with  several  of  the  leading  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
consequently  occu])ied  a  position  of  some  importance  in  the  affairs 
and  interests  of  the  county.  Of  Thomas  Harley,  the  great- 
grandfather, we  know  little  save  that  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
useful  country  gentleman,  but  of  Sir  Robert,  his  son,  we  know 
more,  as  a  large  number  of  his  letters  are  preserved.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  Herefordshire,  but  went  out  into  the  great 
world,  made  friends,  and  corresponded,  amongst  others,  with  Dr. 
Donne,  Sir  Edward — afterwards  Lord — Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
and  George  Herbert  the  poet,  who  sends  him  an  interesting  letter 
upon  current  events  written  from  Charing  Cross  on  the  26th 
December  1618,  by  request  of  Sir  .Tohn  Danvers.  A  marriage 
was  proposed  between  Sir  Robert  Harley  and  Ann  Coningsbj, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Coningsby  of  Hampton  Court  also  in 
Herefordshire,  but  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  on  the  vexed 
question  of  money,  and  he  ended  by  marrying  three  times,  his 
last  and  most  distinguished  wife  being  Brilliana  Conway,  who 
received  her  unusual  name  of  Brilliana  from  the  fact  that  her 
father  Sir  Edward — afterwards  Viscount — Conway  was  governor 
of  the  Brill  at  the  time  of  her  birth.  Of  this  Lord  Conway  there 
are,  in  the  Calendar,  some  very  amusing  and  original  letters, 
written  in  1636,  and  later  when  as  captain  of  the  Triumjih  he 
was  cruising  in  the  Downs  and  elsewhere;  in  1642  he  was  with 
the  army  in  Ireland. 

The  story  of  the  defence  of  Brampton  Castle  by  Brilliana, 
Lady  Harley  against  the  King's  forces  in  1643  is  too  well-known 
to  the  students  of  the  history  of  that  period  to  require  more  than 
a  passing  notice  ;  but  there  are  many  gaps  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  Lady  Brilliana  Harley — as  she  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
called — published  some  years  ago  by  the  Camden  Society,  which 
are  here  supplied.  Her  letters  to  her  husband  Sir  Robert  in 
London  in  1641  and  1642  are  full  of  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  Brampton  and  [seek  refuge  elsewhere,  "  not,"  as  she  says, 
*'  out  of  fear,  but  out  of  care  for  the  children."  She  acquiesces, 
however,  in  his  decision  for  her  to  remain,  and  on  the  29th  July 
1642  sends  him  her  scheme  for  defending  the  castle.  One  of  her 
great  dreads  was  that  her  husband  and  her  son  Edward  should 
come  down  and  share  the  dangers  of  the  situation  ;  they  did  both 
come  into  Herefordshire  during  that  autunm,  but  returned  to 
London  in  January  1643. 

The  castle  was  twice  besieged,  once  in  her  lifetime  in  1643, 
and  once  after  her  death.  She  herself  successfully  repelled  the 
first  attack  which  began  in  March  and  lasted  on  into  August;  but 
she  succumbed  shortly  afterwards  to  the  anxiety  and  strain  of 
mind  and  body  which  she  had  endured.  She  writes  on  the  16th 
October  1643  that  she  has  taken  "an  exceeding  great  cold," 
and  on  the  29th  she  died.     One  of  her  attendants,  Samuel  Moore, 
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writes  to  a  servant  of  Sir  Robert  Harley  to  tell  him  the  sad  news 
that  "  this  Sabbath  day  the  sweet  lady's  soul  went  to  keep  eternal 
"  Sabbath  in  Heaven,  where  she  can  never  be  besieged." 

When  the  second  siege  took  place  the  assailants  were  more 
successful,  and  the  whole  garrison,  including  three  of  Sir  Robert's 
children,  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Lndlow  Castle  ;  they 
were  set  at  liberty  in  May  1644  and  allowed  to  rejoin  their  father 
in  London. 

Sir  Robert  Harley  was  a  rigid  Puritan  with  all  the  Puritan's 
horror  of  graven  images,  and  we  find  him,  after  the  first  part  o£ 
the  civil  war  was  over,  entrusted  with  the  congenial  task  of 
superintending  the  planing  off  of  the  "  idolatrous  "  pictures  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  other  churches  and  chapels,  removing 
the  stained  glass  from  the  windows,  taking  down  '■  the  statues  of 
"  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints,"  melting  down  the  church 
plate,  and  destroying  the  precious  vestments  still  remaining  in 
the  sacristy  presses.  One  item  which  we  may  mention  details 
the  burning  of  the  embroidery  called  "  the  Gloiy "  belonging  to 
the  High  Altar  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  list  of  receipts 
for  iconoclastic  w^ork  done  under  his  direction  in  the  years  1644 
and  1645  gives  a  matter-of-fact  but  none  the  less  vivid  account  of 
the  destruction  committed.  To  show  the  feeling  with  which 
pictures  and  images  were  generally  regarded  at*  that  time,  we 
may  quote  a  curious  letter  from  Brilliana  Harley  (the  daughter) 
written  to  her  brother  Edward  on  the  14th  January  1639.  She 
writes,  "  My  father  had  lately  brought  him  a  most  horrible  picture 
"  of  the  Great  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  which  he  br>)ke  all  to 
"  pieces  "  ;  and  again  a  few  days  later  she  writes,  "  My  fatlier 
**  sent  for  it  (the  picture)  and.  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  I  flung  the 
"  dust  on  the  water." 

Before  long,  however.  Sir  Robert  became  so  completely  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  Commonwealth  authorities  that  he  gave  up 
public  life,  and  lived  in  London  for  some  years  in  great  retire- 
ment and,  probably,  poverty  ;  viewed,  moreover,  with  great  sus- 
picion by  his  former  colleagues.  He  removed  to  Ludlow  about 
1652,  having  been  refused  a  resting-place  at  Shrewsbury,  and. 
died  there  in  1656  without  ever  returning  to  Brampton,  which 
had  been  burned  at  the  time  of  the  last  siege. 

Of  Edward  Harley — afterwards  Sir  Edward — the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Robert,  we  have  a  very  complete  picture  all  through  his 
life.  A  constant  correspondence  passed  between  him  and  his 
sister  Brilliana  whilst  he  was  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  She 
gives  him  all  the  home  news,  the  little  jokes,  the  gossip,  and  the 
other  details  which  make  up  family  life,  interspersed  sometimes 
with  serious  advice,  and  recommendations  to  avoid  the  snares  and 
pitfalls  which  beset  him  at  college.  His  career  at  the  University 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the  troublous  times,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  the  service  of  the  King  and 
the  Parliament.  As  respectively  Colonel  and  Major,  Robert  saw 
a  considerable  amount  of  active  service,  particularly  in  the  south 
and   west  of  England,  and   several  of   their   letters   give    very 
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interesting  details  of  the  movements  of  the  troops  and  the 
behaviour  of  the  combatants.  We  may  specially  call  attention 
to  a  long  letter  from  Kobert  to  his  brother  Edward,  written  from 
Bishopstoke  on  the  12th  April  1643,  and  another  from  Edward, 
to  his  father,  Sir  Robert,  written  from  Bristol  on  the  loth  July 
1643  which  enters  very  fully  into  the  movements  of  Sir  William 
Waller's  army  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire. 

Whilst  he  was  governor  of  Dunkirk,  Edward  Harley  married, 
for  bis  second  wife,  Abigail  Stephens,  of  Essington  in  Glouces- 
tershire. She  was  the  mother,  among  other  children,  of  Robert 
Harley,  first  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer.  It  was  through  her 
that  Robert  Harley  and  Mis.  Masham  formerly  Abigail  Hill 
were  related.  It  is  carious,  however,  that  there  should  be  no 
reference  throughout  all  the  correspondence  to  the  Hill  connexion, 
a  fact  which  bears  out  the  assertion  made  in  later  life  by  Robert 
Harley  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  relationship  until  he  and 
Mrs.  Masham  were  brought  together  at  Court. 

Among  the  papers  illustrative  of  Charles  XL's  reign  there  are 
also  some  bright  and  interesting  letters  from  Andrew  Marvell  to 
Sir  Edward  Harley  on  current  events,  the  majority  of  which  were 
written  in  1677,  and  there  is  also  a  curious  correspondence  ex- 
tending over  several  years  between  the  same  Sir  Edward  and 
Denis  de  Eepas  an  ex-cajjuchin  friar  who  seems  to  have  come 
to  England  to  try  and  better  his  fortunes.  His  letter  of  the  13th 
September  1672  gives  a  most  lively  and  amusing  account  of  his 
wanderings  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent.  He  is  not  compli- 
mentary to  the  progress  made  in  civilization  by  the  Scotch  nation, 
and  gives  but  a  poor  account  of  the  condition  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  His  chief  vituperations  are  however  reserved  for  the 
Jesuits,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have  received  hard  measure.  He 
was  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1666,  but  as  his 
description  varies  little  from  the  already  published  accounts  it 
seemed  hardly  necessary  to  print  it. 

Of  the  early  days  of  Robert  Harley,  the  statesman,  Ave  learn  a 
number  of  interesting  facts.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  his 
correspondence  with  his  father,  mother,  and  brother  Edward. 
Much  of  it  is  very  characteristic,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  the 
popular  estimate  of  his  character  is  the  true  one,  that  he  never 
sjioke  openly  when  he  could  be  mysterious,  that  he  never  went 
straight  to  the  point  when  he  could  find  a  way  round,  and  that 
he  seldom  gave  any  one  credit  for  acting  with  better  motives 
than  would  have  actuated  himself. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1671,  Lady  Harley  writes  to  her 
husband  urging  him  to  send  Robert  and  his  brother  to  school. 
She  objects  to  their  "  getting  a  strange  clownish  speech  and 
behaviour,  which  our  boys  have  already,"  and  while  she  fears 
that  Ned  Avill  never  be  a  scholar,  she  is  nut  sure  of  Ri.bin, 
"  because  they  toll  me  he  is  apprehensive  and  willing,  but  i:e  is 
"  sometimes  extremely  lazy,  so  that  1  have  been  near  whipping 
"  him."  A  few  days  later,  she  writes  that  she  has  had  Robin 
examined  about  his  book,  and  reports  that  the  examiner  thinks 
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tim  very  backward.  In  the  course  of  that  spring,  the  boys  went 
to  school  at  Mr.  Birch's  at  Shilton,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  on  the 
28th  August  Robert  writes  a  formal  letter,  evidently  dictated  by 
his  schoolmaster,  which  is  endorsed  in  Sir  Edward's  hand  ''  first 
letter." 

In  July  1680,  Sir  Edward  writes  to  his  wife  proposing  to 
send  Robert  to  a  scliool  kept  by  Monsieur  Foubert,  a  French 
protectant  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England.  This  ''  academy," 
as  it  is  called,  had  become  very  fashionable,  and  was  frequented 
by  the  sons  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  The 
curriculum  consisted  chiefly  of  what  we  should  call  accom})lish- 
ments,  svich  as  riding,  fencing,  dancing,  the  handling  of  arms, 
and  finally  mathematics,  which  item  sounds  rather  out  of  place 
amongst  those  previously  enumerated.  Foubert's  academy  was 
at  that  time  in  Sherwood  Street,  near  the  Haymarket.  Among 
Robert  Harley's  later  correspondents  we  find  letters  from  place- 
hunters  and  politicians,  who  remind  him  of  the  days  they  spent 
together  at  Foubert's  academy.  Robert  llarley  was  a  most 
exemplary  scholar,  if  we  are  to  trust  Monsieur  Foubert's  report, 
but  his  friend  Edmund  Nicholas,  who  writes  to  him  in  January 
1682,  after  he  has  left,  gives  but  a  sorry  picture  of  the  conduct  and 
manners  of  the  pupils,  who  seem  to  have  had  very  much  the  same 
amount  of  discipline  and  supervision  as  boys  ht.ve  nowadays  at  a 
private  tutor's. 

In  May  1685,  Robert  Harley  married  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Foley,  the  then  head  of  the  Foley  family.  His  mother 
seems  to  have  been  anxious  over  the  marrinore  and  to  have 
feared  that  the  young  lady  would  object  to  their  small  way  of 
living,  but  in  writing  to  her  sister  Mrs.  Broomfield  in  the  same 
month  she  expresses  her  app^roval  of  her  daughter-in-law,  though 
she  fears  that  "  it  will  be  strange  to  a  young  woman  to  be 
"  cubed  upe  in  our  little  house  out  of  such  a  fine  one,"  meaning 
Witley  Court,  where  the  Foleys  then  live:!.  Of  this  marriage 
several  children  were  born,  but  the  lady  died  of  small-pox  in 
November  1691,  while  still  quite  young,  and  Robert  shortly 
afterwards  married  one  of  the  Middleton  family,  through  which 
connexion  he  became  a  director  and  manager  of  the  New 
River  Company.  It  is  well  known  that  Robert  Harley  was  not 
exempt  from  the  then  prevailing  vice  of  drinking,  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  already  early  in  life  given  to  excess  in  that  respect, 
for  we  have  a  curious  letter  from  him  to  his  father  dated  i3th 
June  1691,  evidently  written  in  answer  to  a  serious  admonition 
on  the  subject.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  thou2,h  he 
never  absolutely  denies  the  accusation,  the  subject  is  wrapped  up 
in  such  a  cloud  of  words  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
what  impression  he  means  to  convey. 

^  A  few  papers  throw  some  light  on  Harley's  conduct  during  the 
lievolution.  He  served  as  High  Sheriff  of  Herefordshire  in  the 
following  year,  and  in  1690  entered  Parliament  for  the  first  time  ; 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  early  in 
J 691.     From  that  time  forward  he  seems  to  have  been  recognised 
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as  a  rising  man.  Among  well-known  men  of  the  day  who  were 
his  correspondents  are  to  be  found  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave, 
Francis  Gwyn  cf  Ford  Abbey,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  Henry  Guy,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  whose  letters  would  be  more  interesting  if  we  were 
supplied  witli  a  key  to  the  figure  cypher  which  is  employed.  The 
names  which  are  put  in  brackets  are  only  suggested  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  R.  AVard,  and  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than 
surmises.  The  only  absolute  clue  which  he  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover is  that  there  are  two  separate  numbers  for  each  name,  the 
difference  between  them  being  in  every  case  336  ;  for  example^, 
Harley  himself  is  104  and  440  and  so  on. 

This  volume  ends  with  the  close  of  the  year  1700  and  the 
death  of  Sir  Edward  Harley. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbwij. — The  papers  included  in  the  fifth 
part  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Cecil  Manuscripts  cover  a  period  of 
fifteen  months,  from  October  1594  to  the  end  of  the  following 
year.  Their  contents  are  of  a  varied  character,  furnishing  not 
only  information  relative  to  personages,  high  and  low,  in  England, 
and  to  passing  events  there,  but  also  much  of  tiie  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  in  modern  times  would  be  sought  for  in  the  archives 
of  the  Department  of  the  Foreign  ISIinister,  more  particularly 
with  regard  to  occurrences  in  Flanders  and  in  France,  and  the 
negotiations  betsveen  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  on  the  one 
side  and  the  rulers  of  those  countries  on  the  other. 

The  Queen's  personal  predominance  appears  at  every  turn  and 
the  Calendar  furnishes  many  examples  of  the  relations  subsisting 
between  her  and  her  subjects. 

The  return,  unused,  of  a  passport  which  had  been  requested 
for  the  ao-ent  whom  the  Queen  proposed  to  send  to  the  Archduke 
Ernest,  the  Spanish  Governor  in  the  Low  Countries,  because  the 
style  and  form  of  the  address  of  the  letter  which  accompanied  the 
requii'ed  passport  fell  short  of  what  was  due  to  her,  "  in  regard  of 
"  her  estate,  being  an  absolute  monarch,"  shows  what  ideas  of  her 
functions  were  held  by  the  Queen  and  lier  ministers.  The  state 
of  terror  into  which  a  loyal  subject  might  be  thrown  by  the 
prospect  of  a  visit  from  the  Queen  is  strikingly  displayed  by  a 
letter  from  Henry  Maynard,  Secretary  to  Lord  Burghley, 
begging  Cecil  almost  piteously  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it. 

Arthur  Throgmorton  who  had  forfeited  the  Queen's  favour 
by  his  marriage,  strove  to  regain  it  by  proposing  "  to  come  in  a 
"  masque,  brought  in  by  the  nine  muses,  whose  music,  I  hope, 
"  shall  so  modify  the  easy  softened  mind  of  her  Majesty  as  both 
"  I  and  mine  may  find  mercy."  He  proposed,  while  the  song 
was  being  sung,  "  to  lie  prostrate  at  her  Majesty's  feet  till  she 
"  says  she  will  save  me  ; "  and  then,  "  upon  my  resurrection,  the 
"  song  shall  be  delivered  by  one  of  the  Muses,  with  a  ring  made 
"  for  a  wedding  ring  set  round  with  diamonds,  and  with  a  ruby 
*'  like  a  heart  placed  In  a  coronet,  with  this  \nscv\-^\\ox\,Elizabetha 
"  potest."     As  an  example  of  devotion  to  the  Queen's  person,  the 


action  of  Sii*  Eobert  Sidney  may  be  adduced,  who,  when  a 
rumour  of  the  Queen's  death  was  spread  at  the  close  of  1595,  sent 
over  a  ship  of  war  specially  from  Flushing  through  the  December 
weather  to  learn  the  truth,  a  mark  of  attention  with  which  the 
Queen  was  greatly  pleased. 

The  three  most  prominent  of  the  Queen's  principal  servants  at 
this  time  were  Lord  Burgliley,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Of  the  first  named,  however,  now  aged  and  infirm,  there 
is  but  little  appearance  in  the  Calendar.  The  number  of  com- 
munications addressed  to  him  fcre  but  few ;  those  emanating 
directly  from  him  fewer  still.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  latter 
is  a  chronicle  of  occurrences,  chiefly  of  a  family  and  biogi'aphical 
nature,  compiled  by  himself  and  brought  down  to  July  1594. 
Of  the  rest,  the  chief  topic  is  the  state  of  his  health.  He  was 
suflfering  from  severe  attacks  of  gout  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1595,  but  still  able  to  take  part  in  the  management  of 
public  business,  largely  no  doubt  through  the  agency  of  his  son. 

The  absence  of  the  father's  name,  however,  is  fully  compen- 
sated for  by  the  presence  of  the  son's.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  with 
reference  to  whose  personal  characteristics,  it  is  made  evident  that 
he  was  the  kind  of  man  to  look  sharply  after  his  private  interests. 
That  he  knew  how  to  make  the  Queen  an  acceptable  pi'esent 
appears  by  a  letter  from  John  Stanhope.  That  he  also  knew  how 
to  ask  for  things  is  shown  by  a  reply  from  the  Aldermen  of 
Colchester.  That  there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
hastened  to  offer,  apparently  without  waiting  for  him  to  ask,  is 
shown  by  letters  from  Cambridge  and  Hull.  He  is  the  subject  of 
an  anecdote  which  Anthony  Bacon  with  a  spice  of  malice  relates 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Lord  Wemyss  from  Scotland,  coming  out 
from  the  Rrivy  Chamber  after  an  interview  with  the  Queen, 
asked  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  Sir  Robert.  "  Why,  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  he  was  within."  "  By  my  soul,"  saith  the  Lord  Wemysg. 
"  1  could  not  see  him."  "  Xo  marvel,"  said  Sir  George  Carey, 
"  being  so  little,"  whereat  the  Lord  Wemyss  confessed  he  burst 
out  of  laughing.  If  words  go  for  anything,  however,  Cecil  had 
his  attached  frien  Is.  Lady  Shrewsbury,  for  example,  congratu- 
lates him  warmly  on  a  rumour  of  the  Queen's  choice  of  him  as  her 
principal  secretary  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  the  appoint- 
ment was  actually  made. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  does  not  perhaps  quite  equal  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  in  the  number  of  his  correspondents,  but  if  the  dignity  of 
ihe  writers  and  the  character  of  the  contents  of  their  letters  is 
considered,  he  i\n-  outstrips  him.  Among  Essex's  foreign  corre- 
spondents are  the  States  General  of  tlie  United  Provinces,  Count 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  King  of  France, 
all  of  whom  manifestly  placed  great  reliance  upon  his  influence 
with  the  Queen.  The  King  of  France  appeals  to  him  to  persuade 
the  Queen  to  send  succours  or  expresses  his  confi  lence  in  Essex's 
ability  and  goodwill  to  defend  in  the  Queen's  pve.--ence  his  royal 
good  faith  and  kingly  honour,  and  in  mntters  of  less  moment: 
also  he  turns  to  Essex  for  assistance. 
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Essex's  correspondents  among  his  own  countrymen  include  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  posts  of  dignity  and 
importance  abroad,  who  represented  the  Queen  and  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  diplomatists,  or  maintained  the  honour  of  both 
and  the  reputation  of  Englishmen  as  warriors  and  brav^e  men. 
From  the  Low  Countries,  describing  military  movements  and 
operations,  Sir  Edmund  Uvedale,  Sir  Edward  Norreys,  and 
Captain  Lambert  write  to  him  from  Ostend,  Sir  Francis  Vera 
from  the  Hague  or  from  the  camp.  Sir  Robert  Sidney  from 
Flushing,  and  Lord  Burgh  following  the  army,  or  from  the 
8cene  of  his  governorship.  Brill.  The  ambassador,  Thomas 
Bodley,  and  the  Queen's  agent,  George  Gilpin,  keep  liim  well 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  political  negotiations,  the  former 
communicating  to  him  copies  of  despatches  originally  written  to 
Lord  Burghley.  Similarly,  for  French  information,  independently 
of  many  of  French  nationality,  he  could  rely  upon  Ottywell 
Smith,  Edmund  Wiseman,  Edward  Wylton,  and  from  tbe  time  of 
his  arrival  there  on  his  special  mission  in  the  autumn  of  1595,  Sir 
Roger  Williams. 

As  regards  naval  annals  1.595  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
years  of  disappointment  and  ill  success,  a  result  that  was  quite 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  both  friend  and  foe.  Of  the 
terrible  "  corsair  "  Drake,  the  Spaniards  entertained  the  liveliest 
dread.  The  feeling  of  the  time  is  expressed  in  a  sentence  such 
as  this,  "  All  men  wonder  what  Sir  Francis  Drake  will  do,  for 
"  Drake  is  much  feared,  and  great  dread  is  over  all  he  will  do 
**  no  small  mischief  before  his  return."  An  aggressive  naval 
enterprise  under  Drake's  command  is  referred  to  in  the  verv 
earliest  days  of  Janviary.  Spain  forewarned  made  active  prepara- 
tions against  the  undertaking.  The  expedition  which  ultimately 
{Started,  and  which,  conducted  under  the  joint  command  of  the 
"  generals  "  Drake  and  Hawkins,  ended  fatally  for  both,  did  not 
set  sail  however  till  August,  too  late  to  intercept  the  Indian 
treasure  ships.  The  story  of  this  first  failure,  with  the  causes 
that  led  to  it,  is  told  in  a  mournful  letter  from  Capt.  Crosse,  who 
had  been  sent  out  in  advance  with  the  Siciftsure  and  Crane. 
In  the  meanwhile,  in  July,  there  was  an  unpleasant  example  of 
"  Spanish  bravado,"  the  landing  of  a  small  body  of  soldiers  on 
the  coast  of  Cornvvall,  who  "  burnt  Moldsey,  a  small  village,  and 
*'  Newland,  with  Penzance,  a  very  good  town."  There  was 
momentary  consternation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and 
scene  of  the  attack.  But  confidence  soon  returned,  and  indeed 
the  Spanish  galleys  retired  without  attempting  to  do  further 
mischief. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  settling  preliminary 
arrangements,  and  considerable  delay  at  Plymouth  before  Drake 
and  Hawkins,  with  Sir  Thomas  Baskervile,  as  "  Colonel  General,"' 
were  allowed  to  start.  Discussion  arose  on  the  question  who 
should  bear  the  cost  of  fitting  out  the  expedition.  There  Avas 
also  a  difference  between  the  Queen  and  the  Generals  as  to  its 
first  destination.     The  latter  were  anxious  to  make  straight  for 
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Porto  Rico,  while  the  Queen  desired  them  to  cridse  upon  the 
coast  of  Spain  to  intercept  the  Spanish  forces  issuing  thence,  and 
to  spend  a  month  looking  out  for  the  Indian  fleet.  But  although 
she  passed  by  their  refusal  to  comply  with  her  directions  in  these 
two  particulars,  with  regard  to  their  wish  to  be  absent  for  an 
unlimited  period,  she  sharply  told  them,  "  We  can  no  wales  allow 
**  your  uncertain  and  frivolous  answer  to  our  notion  to  have 
"  knowledge  in  what  time  we  might  hope  of  }'0ur  return."  Nine 
months  they  might  be  gone,  but  not  a  day  longer,  "  having  with 
"  God's  favour,  a  reasonable  wind  to  further  you." 

The  first  intelligence  of  their  progress  at  sea  reached  Plymouth 
on  the  28th  October.  A  month  later  came  further  intelligence 
of  their  arrival  at  the  Canaries  and  their  failure  to  accomplish  more 
at  that  island  than  "  water  at  their  pleasure."'  The  last  intelligence 
of  which  notice  is  contained  in  this  calendar,  is  given  by  Lady 
Hawkins  herself.  She  received  a  letter  from  her  husband  by  the 
hands  of  a  captain  who  had  met  with  the  fleet  after  it  had  left  the 
Canaries.  The  purport  of  the  letter  was  that  nothing  had  been 
done  worth  the  writing,  but  it  contained  an  account  of  what  occur- 
red at  the  Canaries.  "  Although  it  be  not  as  good  as  I  wish  and 
"  daily  pray  for,  yet  I  thank  God  it  is  not  very  ill,"  writes  the 
anxious  hearted  wife,  little  thinking  that  even  then  she  was  a 
widow,  and  that  her  gallant  husband  had  in  reality  weeks  before 
found  a  sailor's  grave. 

The  closing  months  of  1594  and  the  first  half  of  1595  witnessed 
considerable  movement  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  English 
ecclesiastical  world.  During  this  period  Yorlc  received  a  new 
archbishop,  and  London,  Durham,  Worcester,  Norwich,  Exeter, 
Winchester,  Lincoln,  and  the  "  two  small  sees,"  Bangor  and 
Llandaff,  new  bishops.  In  the  transaction  of  the  business  arising 
out  of  these  changes  Sir  Robert  Cecil  was  largely  concerned, 
the  letters  connected  with  these  matters  (some  40  in  number) 
almost  without  exception  being  either  addressed  to  him  or  written 
by  him. 

Opportunity  was  taken  of  these  promotions  to  extract  pledges 
from  the  promoted  that  certain  good  things  in  their  disposition 
should  go  to  the  Queen's  nominees.  Thus  Dr.  Fletcher,  ere  he 
was  transferred  to  London,  was  applied  to  on  behalf  of  Sir 
Edward  Denny,  and  the  bishop  elect  of  Winchester  on  behalf  of 
Sir  Francis  Carew.  Dr.  Fletcb^-,  demurring  to  the  Queen's 
demand,  received  an  answer  ''  so  sharp  and  pricking "  that  it 
made  him  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  "  sick  and  sorry  out  of  measure  " 
and  speedily  caused  him  to  beseech  her  to  accept  at  his  hands  the 
willing  tender  of  her  desire."  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Button  on 
the  occasion  of  his  translation  from  Durham  to  York  give  the 
particulars  of  a  similar  demand  made  to  him,  but  with  a  different 
result.  The  old  man  in  the  course  of  the  business  turns  upon  his 
friendly  advisers.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  Sir  John  Wolley,  with 
surprising  spirit  and  dignity. 

Of  the  events  that  followed  immediately  upon  a  quarrel  which 
terminated  with  the  death  of  Henry  Long,  one  of  the  actors  in 
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it,  and  the  exile  of  the  other  parties  to  it,  namely,  Sir  Charles  and' 
Sir  Henry  Davers,  or  Danvers,  the  Calendar  gives  somewhat 
detailed  particulars  contained  in  a  series  of  examinations,  taken 
in  January  1594,  of  various  individuals,  either  connected  with 
or  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Calshot  Castle,  where  Charles  and 
Henry  Danvers  first  took  refuge,  and  with  the  cognisance  and 
even  active  aid  of  whose  captain  and  his  deputy  their  ultimate 
escape  was  compassed.  These  examinations  furnish  lively  and 
picturesque  details  of  the  arrival  at  Calshot  Castle,  of  the  stay 
there,  and  of  the  helter-skelter  departure  Titchfield  way  when, 
a  warning  message  having  been  received,  they  all  departed 
suddenly  in  a  great  hurly-burly,  going  into  the  boat  with  such 
haste  that  they  almost  caused  it  lo  sink. 

The  fugitives  succeeded  in  getting  safely  to  France,  and  this 
Calendar  contains  several  letters  written  from  that  country  by  both 
brothers.  Henry  Danvers  seems  to  have  chiefly  relied  upon 
Essex's  influence,  "  expecting  his  doom  of  banishment  or  hope  of 
*■'  return  "  from  his  solicitation.  Charles  Danvers  on  the  other 
''  hand  appears  rather  to  have  sought  the  friendly  aid  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  and  connected  with  a  letter  of  his  written  in  March  3595 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father  there  is  a  peculiar  and  interest- 
ino"  circumstance.  It  was  not  infrequently  the  practice  at  this 
time,  beneath  the  wax  which  sealed  a  missive,  to  fasten  down  a 
number  of  strands  of  fine  silk.  Still  attached  to  the  letter  now 
referred  to,  securely  held  in  the  waxen  seal,  is  a  skein,  composed 
not  of  silk,  but  of  what,  microscopically  examined,  proves  to  be 
human  hair.  It  is  of  a  yellow  flaxen  colour  and  of  fine  texture, 
and  if,  as  not  improbably  is  the  fact,  it  is  a  lock  cut  by  himself 
from  his  own  abundant  tresses,  here  is  at  once  lively  evidence  of 
a  kind  of  sentimental  appeal  to  Cecil's  heart  and  a  pathetic  and 
remarkable  relic  of  the  woful  exile,  Charles  Danvers. 

Charles  and  Henry  Danvers  were  not  the  only  Englishmen 
who,  impelled  by  one  cause  or  another,  found  it  necessary  or 
convenient  to  travel  abroad  without  first  obtaining  a  licence 
from  the  Coitncil  for  the  purpose,  as  according  to  the  law  of  the 
time  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  among  papers  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character  are  about  a  dozen  which  may  be  classed' 
together  as  all  emanating  from,  or  owing  their  existence  to, 
adventurous  spirits  of  this  kind.  Starting  without  proper 
credentials  sooner  or  later  they  either  found  themselves  compelled 
to  give  an  account  o£  their  past  proceedings  and  movements 
w^hen  they  came  within  the  limits  of  English  authority — not 
conterminous  with  the  English  coast-line — or  willingly  tendered 
it  with  a  view  of  recovering  their  free  citizenship.  In  either  case, 
the  story  of  their  adventures  and  experiences  is  not  without  ft 
certain  curious  interest  for  the  modern  reader  who,  however, 
would  often  fain  find  enlarged  upon  and  set  out  in  detail  that 
which  they  pass  over  in  silence  or  describe  in  a  word. 

There  is  in  the  Hatfield  collection  little  information  with  regard. 
to  Irish  affairs  for  the  period  now  under  review,  nor  with  regard 
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"to  Scotch  matters  is  it  great  in  amount.  Letters  from  John 
Colville  to  his  "  Maecenas/'  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  from  correspondents 
of  ArclnbaUl  Douglas,  and  others  give  some  particulars  of  the 
events  occurring  in  Scotland,  the  movements  of  the  King,  the 
defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Argyll  hy  the  Earl  of  Huntly'  etc.  A 
report  of  what  passed  at  Lord  Wemyss'  Interview  with  the  Queen 
is  given  in  Anthony  Bacon's  letter  already  alluded  to.  Col. 
Stewart's  mission  to  the  States  General  on  behalf  of  King  James 
is  dealt  with  in  Bodley's  despatches,  and  the  Caleudar  contains  a 
copy  of  his  instructions. 

A  few  papers  (five  in  all)  show  the  condition  in  1595  of  the 
Northern  Borders.  Sir  John  Forster,  now  old  and  feeble,  was 
about  to  hand  over  his  charge  as  Warden  of  the  Middle  March 
to  Lord  Eure.  The  state  of  affairs  there  was  evidently  sufficiently 
serious  and  was  engao-ino-  the  attention  of  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers.  There  had  been,  it  is  stated,  "  huge  decays  and  losses 
^'  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  Middle  March  in  these  two 
*•'  last  years  by  Scotland."  A  few  north  country  gentlemen 
reckoned  up  in  an  hour's  time,  from  their  own  knowledge,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  murdered  in  the  act  of  defending 
their  property.  Times  and  manners  have  tndy  changed  much 
since  cruelties  such  as  arc  described  were  practised  upon  prisoners 
taken  in  the  course  of  forays  made  by  the  peoples  of  neighbour- 
ing friendly  nations  one  upon  the  other — hot  irons  thrust  into 
the  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  men  fettered  naked  in  the 
•'  wilderness  and  deserts  "  by  chains  of  iron  to  trees,  to  ba  eaten 
up  wdth  midges  and  flies  in  summer  and  star^-ed  with  cold  in 
winter  ;  or  set  on  a  harrow  on  a  crooked  tree  hanging  over  deep 
water.  This  last,  an  "  unchristian  device  "  for  exacting  greater 
ransom  locally  knov,'n  as  "  Paytes  Jockes  Meare,"'  put  the 
miserable  subject  of  it  in  a  position  which  may  be  fairly  de- 
scribed as  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  ;  if  he  moved  he 
fell  and  was  drowned  ;  if  he  sat  still,  he  was  "  pinched  with  extreme 
and  continual  pricking  his  flesh."  No  doubt,  if  in  any  manner 
procurable,  the  rec^ulred  ransom  was  early  forthcoming. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  individual  papers  in  this 
volume,  many  of  them  lengthy  despatches,  wdiich  may  be  classed 
under  the  heading  of  "  Netherlands  "'  amount  to  over  one  hundred, 
and  the  number  of  those  which  similarly  come  under  the  heading 
•'  France  "  amount  to  more  than  sixty,  It  will  be  at  once  seen  how 
great  a  proportion  of  its  pages  tell  of  events  or  negotiations  in 
vfhich  these  two  countries  were  concerned.  Of  letters  In  both 
categories  there  are  but  few  which  are  not  addressed  to  Essex. 
One  of  Essex's  most  voluminous  correspondents  is  Ottywell  Smith, 
an  English  merchant  at  Dieppe.  His  letters  are  long,  chatty, 
and  full  of  nevv's.  In  his  capacity  as  English  representative  he 
financed  Thomas  Edmondes,  the  English  envoy  In  France,  advanc- 
ino-  him  necessary  sums  of  money  at  Essex's  request.  As  to  Ins 
personal  views,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  earnest  adherent  of 
•'  the  Religion "'  and  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of  supporting  the 
-French  King  with  men  and  money. 
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From  the  time  when,  early  in  August  1595,  Antonio  Perez 
left  England  for  France,  Essex  had  tsvo  other  correspondents 
there,  namely,  Edmund  Wiseman  and  Edward  Wylton,  They 
accompanied  Perez  on  his  journey,  and  in  their  letters  tell  the 
story  of  his  displaj-s  of  childish  timidity  and  "harsh  and  cross 
humours,"  in  addition  to  the  current  French  news.  Wiseman, 
however,  returned  to  England  early  in  October.  Another 
correspondent  was  Sir  Roger  Williams,  sent  early  in  September 
by  the  Queen  on  a  special  mission  to  the  King  of  France. 
Mons.  de  Lomenye,  despatched  on  the  other  hand  from  the  King 
to  the  Queen,  Mons.  de  la  Fontaine,  Mons.  de  Chastre,  Governor 
of  Dieppe,  and  others,  in  addition  to  the  King  himself  already 
referred  to,  make  up  a  band  of  correspondents  by  whose  means 
Essex  was  kept  well  informed  as  to  French  designs,  desires,  and 
"  occurrents." 

For  copiousness,  however,  no  other  correspondence  in  this  volume 
can  be  compared  with  that  which  originated  in  the  Low  Countries, 
The  principal  writers  have  been  already  enumerated  in  the  course 
of  the  remarks  made  with  special  reference  to  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
With  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  correspondence,  since 
many  of  the  despatches  written  by  Thomas  Bodley,  the  special 
envoy  from  the  Queen  to  the  States  General,  during  the  time  of 
his  abode  at  the  Hague,  are  known  from  the  versions  given  in 
Murdin's  Collection  of  State  Papers  and  elsewhere,  little  more 
need  be  said  than  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  demand  repayment  of  the  Queen's  debt  and 
cessation  of  her  charges,  an  object  which  all  his  efforts  were 
unable  to  accomplish  ;  and  that  during  his  stay  at  the  Hague, 
there  arrived  there  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  Col.  Stuart,  also 
entrusted  with  a  special  mission  to  the  Hague.  The  letters  of 
George  Gilpin,  resident  there,  call  for  similar  short  notice  for 
like  reasons. 

Of  other  correspondents  in  the  same  corner  of  Europe  Lord 
Burgh,  Governor  of  Brill,  is  by  far  the  raciest  and  most  enter- 
taining. A  man  of  action  who  loved  fighting,  he  gives  expression 
10  bis  views  philosophically  and  poetically  in  one  of  his  letters 
thus  : — "  A  virtuous  man  unexercised  is  like  the  plants  in  winter 
^'  whose  sap  is  retired  to  the  root ;  and  being  called  to  practise, 
"  is  beautiful  as  they  be  Avhen  their  fruits  make  appearance.^' 
And  his  practice  conformed  to  his  precept,  for  when  the  enemy 
was  "  stirring  in  Brabant "  and  appearances  pointed  to  the 
massing  of  their  forces  to  relieve  Groll,  then  besieged  by  the 
army  of  the  States  General,  Lord  Burgh  started  with  alacrity  to 
take  part  in  what  should  befall  in  the  trenches  "  embracing  with 
"  exceeding  gladness  this  occasion  cf  exercise."  Having  arrived 
before  Groll  he  gives  Lord  Essex  a  "  plain  account  "  of  the 
army  and  of  the  councils  of  war.  His  opinion  of  the  army  to 
whose  company  l>e  had  betaken  himself  was  not  high. 

As  time  went  on  and  nothing  was  done,  or  rather  what  was 
done  amounted  to  '^a  rising  from  Groll  no  less  shameful  than 
*'  sudden,"    Lord    Burgh    did    not    conceal   his    impatience,    but 
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with  Count  Maurice  at  the  head  of  it  the  army  wanted  leadin:^, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  screw  up  this  commander's  resolution  to 
the  sticking  point.  Lord  Burgh  complained  :  "  It  shall  be  without 
"  purpose  to  write  of  this  dull  army,  which  is  patient  of  all  misery 
"  and  injury  of  weather,  and  never  moved  to  nuger  against  the 
"  enemy,  who  braved  us  to  our  teeth.'  He  was  soon  called  upon, 
however,  to  withdraw  from  their  uncongenial  company,  his 
absence  from  his  government  being  displeasing  to  the  Queen.  In- 
deed he  was  in  general  little  of  a  favourite  with  Her  Majesty, 
who,  he  had  been  told,  in  all  speeches  had  of  him,  "  entitled  " 
him  "  with  the  most  villain  and  dishonourable  to  her  court." 
Yet  he  was  anxious  to  appease  her,  and  his  deputy,  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  being  recalled  to  England,  Lord  Burgh's  eagerness  to 
satisfy  her  of  both  their  devotions  induced  him  when  he  left  tho 
camp  to  travel  night  and  day  in  order  the  sooner  to  return  to  his 
charge  and  so  to  set  Sir  Ferdinando  free  to  depart.  But  his  care 
to  please  was  ill  rewarded  by  circumstances.  ''In  the  dark  my 
"  wagon  fell  from  the  height  of  a  great  dyke,  and  hatii  bruised 
"  my  ribs  and  torn  my  left  leg.  No  bones  broken,  I  thank  God, 
"  but  on  my  flesh  much  harm  is  wrought."  It  was  shortly  after 
his  departure  from  the  army  that  the  fiasco  occurred  in  which 
Count  Philip,  sent  out  by  Count  Maurice  to  surprise  a  party  of 
foragers,  was  himself  surprised  and  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  with  him  his  brother  Count  Ernest  and  the  young  Count 
Ernest  of  Solras,  the  capture  being  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
former  two.  In  this  ill-planned  but  not  ill-fought  sally.  Captain. 
Robert  Vere,  brother  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  was  also  among  the 
slain,  "  run  into  the  face  with  a  lance  and  died  on  the  place." 

In  October  Lord  Burgh  writes  in  the  lowest  of  spirits  from, 
"melancholy  Brill,"  and  falls  to  moralising  in  a  not  unfamiliar  way, 
as  old,  too,  as  Aristotle,  from  whom  his  Lordship  quotes  in  support 
of  his  thesis.  His  own  summing  up  of  the  question  is,  "  It  is 
"  now  time  to  look  about  ;  it  is  safe  to  make  provision  while 
"  we  be  threatened,  and  to  be  suddenly  surprised  argueth  want 
"  of  counsel,  and  bringeth  inevitable  peril.  They  sleep  quietl}' 
"  at  whose  doors  the   o-uard   is  watchful."     He   dismisses   in  this 
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letter  the  martial  news  of  his  neighbourhood  contemptuously  as 
"  giving  no  cause  for  a  penfid  of  ink."  In  the  next  he  reports 
the  dissolving  of  the  army  and  its  retirement  into  garrisons,  and 
the  rumour  of  a  general  peace. 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. — This  collectiou,  the  report 
upon  which  was  prepai'ed  by  Mr.  Blackburne  Daniell,  consists 
entirely  of  the  correspondence  and  papers  of  Robert  Trevor,, 
afterwards  created  Viscount  Hampden,  duiing  his  embassy  to  the 
Hague,  1736-1746,  where  he  succeeded  Horatio  Walpole.  The 
great  majority  of  the  letters  between  1736  and  1742,  the  year  of 
the  fall  of  his  brother.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  are  addressed  to 
Trevor  by  Horatio  ;  and  furnish  some  important  comments  on 
public  affairs  at  home  and  abroad.  A  few  of  them  were  tran- 
scribed, with  many  mis-readings,  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Horatio,  Lord  Walpole. 
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After  1742  Trevor'd  correspondents  are  more  nunieronp,  and 
of  equal  or  greater  eminence.  The  Earl  of  Stair  and  Marshal 
Wade  write  from  Brussels  and  elsewhere,  Horace  Maun  from 
Florence,  nnd  p.mong  the  others  are  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  his 
brother  Henry  Pelham,  General  Thomas  Wentwortli,  Sir  Tlicmas 
Robinson,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Theodore,  King  of 
Corsica.  Letters  on  public  affairs  from  such  personages,  all 
of  whom  are  actively  occupied  in  directing,  more  or  less,  the 
course  of  them,  cannot  fiiil  to  be  of  great  historical  importance,  on 
account  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  years  immediately 
-succeeding  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  downfall.  Almost  the  only 
letters  in  the  collection  which  do  not  refer  in  any  way  to 
public  affairs  are  tv/o  or  three  from  Sir  Robert  himself ;  these 
relate  entirely  to  his  pictures,  and  the  additions  he  Welshes 
to  make  to  the  famous  Houghton  gallery.  Of  a  painting, 
unnamed,  by  Matteo  Ponzoni,  he  writes  to  Trevor  ''  to  desire  the 
"  favour  of  you  to  buy  this  picture  for  me,  as  it  is  a  hand  very 
"  rare  and  esteemed,  and  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you  to  give  for  it 
*'  what  you  think  proper  " ;  and  adds,  "  I  have  likewise  a  mind 
"  to  the  two  pictures  of  Weeninx,  No.  88  and  89,  which  I  sup- 
*'  pose  will  not  come  very  dear."  In  his  next  letter  he  states  his 
unwillingness  to  give  200/.  for  a  specimen  of  Paul  Potter,  none 
of  whose  paintings  he  had  yet  seen,  and  adds,  "  I  have  as  good  a 
"  Wouverman  {sic),  and  not  of  a  small  size,  as  any  in  England, 
"  and  there  is  {sic)  now  coming  over  from  France  tAvo  Battle 
''  pieces  of  that  master  which  were  sold  at  Madame  Verne's 
"  auction  at  230/.  the  pair.  Prints  of  them  are  sent  to  me,  and 
'■'  they  are  indeed  very  fine,  and  as  I  shall  see  them,  being  in  the 
"  hand  of  one  of  our  known  picture  buyers,  I  will  wait  for  them." 

Writing  during  1739  to  Trevor,  Horace  Walpole  describes  the 
parliamentary  debates  which  arose  out  of  the  Convention  with 
Spain,  the  speeches  of  Pulteney  and  Sir  W.  Wyndham  being 
specially  commented  on.  In  the  following  year  the  discussions 
on  the  Place  Bill,  and  the  narrow  majority  obtained  by  the 
government  on  that  question,  furnish  the  same  Avriter  with  an 
interesting  topic.  Our  relations  and  negotiations  with  other  powers 
continue,  however,  to  fill  the  most  space  in  his  letters,  and  in  the 
letters  of  Trevor's  other  correspondents.  Horace  Mann's  letters 
in  1744,  contain  some  allusions  to  an  intended  invasion  of 
England  by  the  Jacobites,  which  he  afterwards  reports  to  have 
failed  owing  to  some  change  in  the  scheme  by  the  French  court. 
Special  attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  Lord  Chesterfield's 
letters  in  1745  on  the  sluggish  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  and  other 
difficulties  arising  from  the  presence  of  our  army  in  Flanders. 
Many  allusions  to  the  rebellion  are  to  be  found,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  in  the  later  letters  of  the  same  year;  but  the  one  of 
raoet  importance  perhaps  touching  that  episode  is  written  by 
James  Stuart  Mackenzie,  on  25th  January  1746,  from  Edin- 
burgh, describing  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  Mackenzie  was  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Hawley,  and  tiierefore  had  occasion,  he  says 
10   be   in    every  part  of  the  line  during   the  action.     He  thus 
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impartially  conclutles  bis  graphic  picture  of  the  struggle: — *'l 
*'  have  now  given  yon  an  account  of  this  unfortunate  affair 
''  which  does  us  very  little  honour,  for  they  were  inferior  to  us 
*'  in  numbers,  had  no  artillery,  and  made  but  little  use  of  their 
"  broadswords,  which  is  the  weapon  they  rely  most  upon,  and 
"  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  the  victory  was  to  be  given  to 
"  either  side,  it  certainly  was  theirs,  rather  than  ours."  A  letter 
of  Sir  Everard  Fawkener,  f rora  Aberdeen,  on  April  4th,  1746, 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  army  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  just  before 
the  battle  of  Culloden. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth. — The  American  portion  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth's manuscripts  has  been  sub-divided  into  (a.)  those  relating  to 
the  original  thirteen  colonies  and  the  War  of  Independence  by 
which  these  colonies  became  the  United  States;  (b.)  those  relatlno- 
more  particularly  to  the  West  India  Islands  ;  and  (c.)  those  referrino- 
to  the  colonies  north  of  the  United  States,  as  Canada,  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John's  Island.  The  report 
upon  them,  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  will 
be  issued  as  Part  10  of  the  Appendix  to  this  your  Commissioners' 
Report. 

The  bulk  of  these  manuscripts  naturally  occur  within  the  term  of 
otfice  of  the  second  Earl  of  Dartmouth  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  American  Department,  1772-5,  though  the  dates  actually  rano-e 
from  1676  to  1839.  It  is  presumed  that  the  few  earlier  papers  are 
copies  used  as  precedents  in  his  official  life ;  amongst  them,  how- 
ever, Is  an  original  deed  of  sale  of  land  by  the  Stockbridge  Indians 
with  Indian  signs  and  seals.  The  later  documents  relate  to  the 
portrait  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  presented  by  his  grandson  to 
Dartmouth  College  in  America.  These  manuscripts,  with  the 
comparatively  small  number  calendared  in  Your  Commissioners' 
Eleventh  Report  (1887),  Appendix  V.,  are  very  rich  in  material 
for  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  American  Independence. 

Lord  Dartmouth's  connection  with  American  affairs  be^an 
with  his  taking  office  under  the  first  Rockingham  Ministry  In 
1765  as  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  papers  for  this  period 
show  the  violent  opposition  and  resentment  of  the  Colonies 
against  the  Stamp  Act,  the  repeal  of  which  In  the  following  year 
was  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  Whigs.  Two  private 
memorandum  books  of  his  Lordship  cover  this  term  of  office. 

Two  or  three  years  later  Lord  Dartmouth  alludes  to  a  step 
taken  "  contrary  to  Lord  Rockingham's  opinion  " — probably  that 
of  his  joining  the  Tory  party — and  in  1772,  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Hillsborough,  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  American 
Affairs  and  First  Lord  of  Trade.  He  came  into  office  when  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals  were  preparing  their  report  on  the 
burning  of  the  Gaspee,  an  armed  revenue  schooner  which  had 
become  a  source  of  friction  and  very  unpopular  with  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island,  which  event  the  Attorney  General  describes  as  of 
"  five  times  the  magnitude  of  the  Stamp  Act." 

That  Lord  Dartmouth  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Americans,  and 
Jils  aid  sought  for  in  order  to  reconcile  differences  even  before  he 
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took  office  as  Secretary  of  State,  is  shown  by  the  joint  letter  of 
Bowdoln,  PerabertOD,  and  Joseph  Warren,  three  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  popular  party  in  Massachvisetts,  written  from 
Boston  in  March,  1770,  relative  to  the  "massacre"  of  the  5th, 
and  expressing  the  desire  of  the  town  and  province  that  the  troops 
should  be  removed,  for  which  purpose  they  solicit  his  lordship's 
interposition  and  influence. 

Among  the  private  letters  from  America  which  conveyed  to 
Lord  Dartmouth  details  of  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  the 
people  as  they  came  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writers,  are  those 
of  Joseph  Ward  of  Boston,  the  Reverend  William  Gordon  of 
Jamiica  Plain,  Benjamin  Hallowell,  commissioner  of  customs, 
and  later  of  Ambrose  Serle  and  Joseph  Galloway,  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  At  home,  the  informal  negotiation  which  took 
place  in  the  winter  of  1774-5,  and  which  is  so  fully  noted  by  Dr. 
Franklin  in  his  journal,  is  supplemented  here  by  letters  of  Dr. 
Fothergill,  the  physician,  David  Barclay,  merchant.  Lord  Hyde, 
and  others.  Letters  and  papers  from  Mr.  Richard  Oswald,  the 
Scotch  merchant,  Avritten  from  Auchincruive,  Ayrshire,  open  a 
correspondence  and  connection  with  the  Government  which 
culminated  in  his  being  appointed,  in  the  year  1782,  the  Com- 
missioner to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  with  Dr. 
Franklin  and  the  American  Commissioners.  Most  interesting  are 
the  private  letters  of  the  Governors  of  the  American  Provinces, 
Tryon  of  New  York,  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Lord  Dunmore 
of  Virginia,  Lord  William  Campbell  of  South  Carolina,  each  with 
its  own  tale  to  tell  of  the  anarchy  and  strife  amongst  the  people, 
the  acts  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  the  subversion  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  royal  governor? . 

As  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian 
Charity  School  at  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  afterwards  Dartmouth 
College,  Lord  Dartmouth  received  many  interesting  letters  on  the 
subject  from  Dr.  Wheelock,  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  others,  which 
have  not  before  been  printed. 

A  somewhat  verbose  correspondent  is  William  Gerard  de 
Brahm,  Surveyor  General  of  America,  whether  he  is  transmitting 
geographical,  philosophical,  or  religious  treatises,  complaining  of 
his  treatment  by  Governor  Grant  of  East  Florida,  or  writing  in 
the  interests  of  an  association  called  the  Cape  Florida  Society,  for 
establishing  a  settlement  on  a  portion  of  Lord  Dartmouth's  land 
in  East  Florida  to  be  given  by  his  Lordship  for  that  purpose  at  a 
regulated  quit  rent. 

Lord  Dartmouth  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  supporters  of 
Calvinistic  Methodism,  and  even  in  this  calendar,  limited  as  it  is 
to  American  aftairs,  many  names  are  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  same  circle.  Those  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
are  naturally  first ;  the  rich  merchant  John  Thornton,  who  expen- 
ded an  ample  fortune  in  charity.  Lord  Bath,  the  Reverend  Martin 
Madan  of  the  Lock  Chapel,  the  Reverend  William  Rawlings  of 
Padstow,  and  the  Reverend  Bryan  Broughton  of  All  Hallows, 
Lombard  Street. 
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In  the  year  1775  are  numerous  copies  or  extracts  of  letters 
intercepted  in  the  General  Post  Office  from  the  American  mails, 
the  wrappers  covering  packets  of  which  frequently  bear  the  words 
"  Read  by  the  King,"  or,  in  the  King's  own  hand,  the  date  and 
the  hour  at  which  he  received  them. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  papers  may  be  mentioned  many  original 
returns  of  the  Eoyalist  Militia  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
probably  received  through  Governor  Tryon,  also  numerous 
"  Opinions  on  the  best  Measures  to  be  pursued  towards  America," 
*'  Plans  for  allaying  the  Disturbances,"  '*  Thoughts  on  the  Dis- 
putes '  and  "  Schemes  of  Union,"  more  or  less  practicable,  many  of 
them  without  names  or  dates,  but  some  bearing  the  names  of  Lord 
Drummond,  Lord  Hyde,  Lord  Marchmont,  Paul  AVentworth,  and 
William  Knox.  The  correspondence  with  the  various  members 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  on  American  business  should  not  be 
passed  over,  nor  several  chatty  letters  from  Sir  James  Adolplius 
Oughton,  of  Caroline  Park  near  Edinbui'gh.  John  Pownall  is 
throughout  Lord  Dartmouth  indefatigable  secretary. 

Several  bound  manuscript  volumes  are  in  this  collection,  one,  in 
red  morocco,  gilt,  entitled  "Transactions  in  America  relative  to 
the  Boston  Port  Act,  &c,  in  1774"  looks  as  if  it  might  have 
been  drawn  up  for  the  King ;  another  in  brown  morocco  is  entitled 
''  Massachusetts  Bay,  1775  "  and  contains  copies  of  correspondence 
between  Lord  Dartmouth  and  General  Gage  for  that  year ;  a  third 
is  a  list  of  offices,  officers,  how  appointed,  salary,  and  how  paid,  of 
the  various  Colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  a  fourth 
is  a  folio  volume  bound  in  calf  containing  the  names  of  persons 
recommended  for  the  post  of  Governors  in  America,  law  officers, 
and  others,  by  whom  they  were  recommended,  and  dates  and 
references  to  the  letters  of  recommendation. 

The  documents  concerning  the  West  India  possessions  are  chiefly 
letters  from  the  various  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Governors  and 
others  on  the  affiiirs  pertaining  to  the  local  governments,  letters 
from  applicants  for  these  and  other  posts,  descriptions  of  the 
islands,  &;c. 

The  papers  relating  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  range  from  1757 
to  1792.  From  1764  to  1772  they  chiefly  relate  to  the  serious 
question  of  the  establishment  of  courts  and  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  a  newly  acquired  territory  whose  native 
inhabitants  had  both  language  and  laws  of  their  own,  to  the 
question  of  the  position  of  the  Poman  Catholics  and  to  that  of 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  In  1773  and 
1774  are  drafts,  memoranda,  and  correspondence  on  the  constitu- 
tional change  known  as  the  Quebec  Act.  Here  are  many  of  the 
letters  of  Ronbaud,  a  Jesuit  priest  and  unprincipled  man,  who  for 
many  years  continued  to  weary  the  Government  with  his  persistent 
claims  for  attention  and  remuneration.  Several  interesting  papers 
appear  relative  to  the  Moravian  Missinns  at  Labrador.  The 
correspondence  and  papers  in  the  Nova  Scotia  division,  particu- 
larly that  of  Governor  hegge,  should  be  read  with  those  calendared 
in  the  Eleventh  Report  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called. 
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The  Earl  of  Lindsey. — The  papers  here  calendared  can 
scarcely  be  called  the  family  correspondence  of  the  Earls  of 
Lindsey,  to  whom  they  belong,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
contain  more  than  half  a  dozen  letters  written  from  or  to  any 
person  who  ever  bore  that  title.  Historically  speaking,  they 
should  be  described  as  Danby  or  Osborne  papers,  as  they  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  members  of  that  family,  and  especially  to  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  of  Kiveton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Danby  and  Duke 
of  Leeds,  who  was  Lord  Treasurer  under  Charles  II.,  and  was 
impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  intrigues  with  France, 
and  confined  in  the  Tower  for  many  years.  He  married  Lady 
Bridget  Bertie,  daughter  of  Montagu,  Earl  of  Lindsey. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Retrospective 
Revieiv  is  contained  an  article  intituled  the  Bertie  Letters, 
the  writer  of  which  letters  was  Charles  Bertie,  who  was  the  son 
of  the  last-m.entioned  Earl  of  Lindsey.  His  name  frequently 
appears  in  the  present' series,  and  several  of  the  letters  are  written 
by  or  to  him.  It  is  stated  in  that  article  that  the  letters  there 
referred  to  occupy  the  first  two  hundred  pages  of  a  thin  folio 
volume  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  at  Uffington.  It  is 
from  Uffington,  Avhere  Charles  Bertie  lived,  that  the  papers  now 
under  consideration  come,  but  that  folio  volume  is  not  amongst 
them.  A  few,  however,  of  his  earlier  letters  comprised  in  this 
Calendar  would  appear  to  be  part  of  that  correspondence  which 
seems  to  have  related  principally  to  his  foreign  employments. 

This  Charles  Bertie,  who,  as  stated  before,  was  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  aiid  therefore  brother-in-law  to  the  Earl  of 
Danby,  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  when  the  latter  Earl  was 
Lord  Treasurer;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  fully  in  his  confi- 
dence and  in  possession  of  all  his  secrets. 

In  his  old  age  the  Earl,  then  Duke  of  Leeds,  published  a 
volume  of  letters  written  to  and  by  himself  in  the  years  1676, 
1677,  and  1678,  which  was  intended  as  a  defence  of  his  conduct 
in  relation  to  the  dealings  with  France  which  went  on  at  that 
time,  and  also  in  relation  to  William  III.,  or,  as  he  then  was,  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Amongst  others  he  published  letters  to 
liimself  from  Mr.  Brisbane,  whom  he  describes  as  a  gentleman 
employed  at  the  Court  of  France  about  marine  matters.  It  is 
true  that  Brisbane  writes  home  about  marine  matters,  but  he 
writes  about  so  much  else  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that 
his  business  was  not  confined  to  any  one  subject,  and  that  he 
was  instructed  to  report  upon  everything  that  went  on.  He 
seems  to  have  had  access  to  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  day 
in  Paris,  and  his  correspondence  shows  how  well  informed  they 
were  kept,  or  kept  themselves,  on  English  parliamentary  affairs. 
The  Earl,  however,  only  published  such  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence as  he  thought  would  serve  his  immediate  purpose, 
and,  as  his  book  may  not  be  easily  accessible,  it  has  been  consi- 
dered best  to  print  the  whole  of  those  letters,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  found  at  Uffington,  without  regard  to  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  appeared  before. 
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There  is  a  curious  postscript  to  a  letter  from  the  Earl  to  the 
Couutess  of  Danby,  Avritten  on  23  September,  1677,  giving  her 
directions  for  her  conduct  to  Nell  Gwynn,  and  her  son.  Lord 
Burford,  who  was  then  an  infant.  He  says,  *'  Remember  to  send 
"  to  see  my  Lord  Burford  Avithout  any  message  to  Nelly,  and 
*'  when  Mrs.  Turner  is  with  you  bid  her  tell  Nelly  j-ou  wonder 
''  shee  should  be  your  Lord's  enemy  that  has  alwaies  been  so  kind 
"  to  her."  Charles  Bertie  writes  an  interesting  letter  on  April 
26,  1679,  to  the  Earl  after  his  impeachment,  giving  an  account  of 
his  examination  before  the  secret  committee,  when  they  hoped  to 
obtain  admissions  from  him,  damaging  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
chief.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  got  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
as  they  were  perhaps  afraid  to  press  him  too  hard  he  was 
ultimately  left  in  peace.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  get  the 
King  to  use  his  power  to  stop  the  proceedings  against  Lord 
Danby  by  bringing  to  bear  the  influence  of  Lord  Plymouth, 
who  was  a  son  of  the  King  and  son-in-law  of  Lord  Danby.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful,  though  Lady  Plymouth 
received  minute  directions  from  her  father  how  she  should  pro- 
ceed. NotAvithstanding  his  imprisonment,  the  Earl  seems  to  have 
remained  ou  good  terms  with  the  King,  as  we  find  him  frequently 
asking  favours  for  friends.  Moreover,  as  he  had  his  family 
to  live  with  him  in  the  Tower,  the  imprisonment  cannot  have 
been  of  a  very  rigorous  or  painful  description.  In  February 
1684  he  was  released  on  bail. 

There  are  several  letters  written  at  tlie  time  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  by  the  Earl  of  Danby  and  Charles  Bertie.  The  former 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety  as  to  Avhat  in- 
terpretation would  be  put  upon  his  attitude,  and  he  writes  letter 
after  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  professing  his  devotion  to 
his  cause  and  to  the  principles  which  he  represented. 

The  correspondence  ends  with  some  private  letters  from  the 
Duchess  of  Leeds,  as  she  then  was,  to  her  daughter-in-laAv,  Ladv 
Carmarthen.  They  are  full  of  allusion  to  family  differences,  for 
which  Lord  Carmarthen  seems  to  have  been  largely  responsible. 
The  very  last  letter,  which  is  dated  September  "^1696,  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  to  reconcile  her  husband  and 
son. 

The  Earl  of  Onsloic. — Your  Commissioners  regret  that  Lord 
Onslow  was  unable  to  find  any  family  manuscripts  of  historical 
interest  at  Ciandon  Park,  but  his  lordship  most  kindly  forwarded 
for  inspection  a  handsome  large  quarto  volume,  into  which  had 
been  copied  sundry  "  Anecdotes  and  other  ^Miscellaneous  Pieces," 
left  by  Arthur  OnsloAv,  the  famous  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  early  part  of  this  is  made  up  of  an  essay  on  the 
functions  of  an  Opposition  in  Parliament,  especially  illustrated  by 
the  Avriter's  own  reminiscences  of  parliamentary  warfare,  Avhich 
date  back  to  the  time  of  Walpole's  eminent  and  effectual  exertions 
against  the  Bill  to  restrain  the  making  of  peers,  the  manao-ement 
of  which,  after  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords  in 
November  1719,  vras  entrusted  to  the  younger  Craggs,  then 'a 
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Secretary  of  Stale.  The  eloquence  and  tact  with  which  these 
two  leaders  played  their  respective  parts  are  described  in  glowing 
terms  ;  and  Craggs's  vigorous  support  of  the  measure  was  the 
more  amazing  to  Onslow,  as  he  had  undoubted  authority  for 
saying  that  no  one  was  privately  more  opposed  to  the  measure 
than  the  young  secretary.  The  morality  of  thus  defending  and 
supporting  in  public  what  Craggs  was  really  against  and  opposed 
in  private,  which  Onslow  avers  to  be  a  common  practice  among 
ministers,  is  then  discussed  at  considerable  length  ;  he  concludes 
his  remarks  with  this  advice,  "  Be  therefore  of  the  first  Duke  of 
"  Ormonde's  opinion,  who  used  to  say  '  However  ill  I  may  stand 
"  '  at  Court,  I  am  resolved  to  lye  well  in  the  Chronicle.'  " 

A  second  chapter  on  the  same  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Opposition  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  comments  on  public 
affairs,  and  the  characters  of  the  leading  men  during  Onslow's 
long  service  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  at  first  much  to 
say  about  Atterbury's  plot  in  favour  of  the  Pretender;  the 
bishop  he  writes  of  as  "  a  man  of  great  parts  and  of  a  most  restless 
"  and  turbulent  spirit,  daring  and  enterprising  though  then  very 
"  infirm,  and  capable  of  any  artifice ;  but  proud  and  passionate, 
"  and  not  of  judgment  enough  for  the  undertakings  he  en- 
"  gaged  in."  He  wanted  to  be  not  only  the  first  churchman, 
but  the  first  man  in  the  State ;  not  less  than  Wolsey,  whom  he 
admired  and  thought  to  imitate.  Walpole  appeared  before  the 
Lords  as  a  witness  for  the  Government  against  him,  and  the 
bishop  "  used  all  the  art  his  guilt  would  admit  of,  to  perplex  and 
"  make  Mr.  Walpole  contradict  himself,  but  he  was  too  hard  for 
'^  the  bishop  upon  every  turn,  although  a  greater  trial  of  skill 
"  this  way  scarce  every  happened  between  two  such  combatants, 
"  the  one  fighting  for  his  reputation,  the  other  for  his  acquittal." 
After  further  remarks  on  Sir  Robert's  career,  he  concludes  that 
"  he  was  in  general  a  M'ise  and  able  minister,  and  the  best  man 
"  from  the  goodness  of  his  heai't,  which  was  characteristic  in  him, 
"  to  live  with,  and  to  live  under,  of  any  great  man  I  ever  knew." 
To  some  of  Walpole's  famous  opponents  Onslow  gi^-es  equal  if  not 
higher  praise.  Sir  William  Wyndham  was  "  the  most  made  for 
"  a  great  man  of  any  one  that  I  have  known  in  this  age.  Every- 
"  thing  about  him  seemed  great."  "  There  was  much  of  grace 
"  and  dignity  in  his  person,  and  the  same  in  his  speaking,"  and 
"  no  man  ever  contributed  more  than  he  did  to  the  dignity  of 
"  Parliament."  Of  another  member  of  the  Opposition  to  Walpole's 
administration,  hardly  so  well  remembered,  Sir  Jolin  Barnard,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  City  representatives,  Onslow  gives  many  in- 
teresting traits  of  character.  The  impressions  made  upon  him  by 
Bolingbroke,  Carteret,  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  are  also  fully  set 
down. 

Of  much  greater  length  than  the  essay  above  quoted  is  the 
account  drawn  up  by  the  Speaker  Onslow  of  his  own  iamily,  largely 
based  upon  papers  and  correspondence  then  preserved  at  Clandon 
Park,  but  now,  unfortunately,  missing.  The  chief  historical  interest 
of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  lies  in  the  narrative  of  the  doings  of 
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Sir  Richard  Onslow  under  the  Commonwealth  and  Charles  II., 
and  more  especially  of  his  personal  relations  with  Cromwell.  Of 
!^ir  Richard's  son  and  his  grandson,  the  first  Lord  Onslow,  who 
was  uncle  to  the  Speaker,  we  ,q;et  many  interesting  personal  details, 
to'^ether  with  much  throwing  light  on  the  general  history  of  the 
times.  The  writer  says  that  he  himself  was  born  at  Kensington, 
"  in  the  first  house  of  the  left  hand  as  you  come  into  the  town 
from  London  " ;  he  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  circumstances 
of  his  early  life  and  education,  his  marriage  and  entry  into 
Parliament.  From  the  first  day  on  which  he  set  his  foot  iu  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  tells  us,  he  "  was  an  early  and  most 
"  constant  attendant  to  and  a  most  studious  observer  of  every- 
"  thing  that  passed  there."  Onslow  entered  Parliament  just  at 
the  memorabh  time  when  the  affairs  of  the  South  Sea  Company 
were  undergoing  close  examination  ;  and  he  has  much  to  say 
about  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  Company's  collapse,  and  about 
the  persons  implicated  in  it,  including  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
Aislabie,  and  Craggs,  whose  "  characters,"  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  are  set  out  at  great  length.  The  prosecutions  arising  out  of 
the  Atterbury  plot,  to  which  he  had  previously  alluded  in  these 
essays,  and  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  were 
historical  occasions  on  which  a  prominent  part  was  assigned  to 
Onslow.  LTnfortunately  this  record  of  his  parliamentary  ex- 
periences ends  with  his  election  as  Speaker,  in  the  Parliament 
elected  after  the  accession  of  George  II.  in  1727.  Later  on  in 
the  volume  is,  however,  a  curious  note  by  him  of  an  interview 
with  the  king  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Sir  John  Cope's 
defeat  at  Preston  Pans.  Further  particulars  of  family  history 
down  to  1785  are  added  by  Sir  Arthur's  son,  who  became  Lord 
Onslow.  In  conclusion,  Your  Commissioners  can  only  renew 
their  expressions  of  regret  That  the  original  documents  upon 
which  this  very  interesting  volume  was  based  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  they  hope  that  the  attention  thus  drawn  to  the 
matter  will  be  the  means  of  recovering  some  portion  of  them,  at 
any  rate,  for  their  noble  owner. 

Lord  Kenyon. — The  manuscripts  at  Gredington  Hall,  Flint- 
shire, reported  upon  by  Mr.  \V.  J.  Hardy,  may  be  said  to  relate 
chiefly  to  Lancashire,  in  which  county  the  Kenyon  family  has 
been  settled  from  very  early  times.  Those  relating  to  county 
afiairs  begin  with  the  17th  century,  and  had  been  preserved 
by  Alexander  Rigby,  then  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  by  his 
descendants,  one  of  whom,  Alice  Rigby,  the  heiress  of  George 
Rigby,  also  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  married  Roger  Kenyon,  and 
brought  into  the  Kenyon  family  the  property  at  Peel  in 
Lancashire.  Without  instancing  individual  documents,  it  may 
be  observed  that,  from  this  date,  there  are  in  this  collection 
valuable  materials  for  a  history  of  Lancashire — ecclesiastical, 
political,  and  social,  besides  much  useful  matter  for  the  compila- 
tion of  the  personal  history  of  many  Lancashire  families,  especially 
those  which  had  their  origin  in  or  around  Liverpool,  Manchester 
and  Wiffan. 
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In  1604  there  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  Clergy  in  the  coimty 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  cures.  Manchester  was  "  a  colledge 
consisting  upon  (sic)  a  warden  and  certaine  fellowes,  who  jointly, 
together  with  two  ministers  and  four  queristors,  doe  maintaine  the 
service  in  that  church."  Didsbury  was  a  chapel  annexed  to  the 
mother  church  of  Manchester;  whilst  Streiford,  Choriton,  Gorton, 
Blackley,  Newton  Heath  and  Dayneton  were  chapels-of-sase  to 
the  same,  ''the  curates  and  preachers"  there  being  "onely  main- 
tained by  the  severall  inhabitants."  Liverpool  was  a  chapel-of- 
ease  to  Walton  and  was  supplied  with  a  ''  reading  minister." 

An  account  of  the  religious  state  of  the  county  in  1609  is 
followed  by  "  Regulations  for  the  Sabbath,"  somewhat  later  in 
date,  which  forbid  a  variety  of  harmless  and  healthy  recreations 
whilst  the  measures  taken  still  later  against  recusants,  noncon- 
formists of  various  denominations,  and  non-jurors  show  with  what 
strict  imx^artiality  successive  governments  persecuted  those  who 
differed  from  the  established  religion.  There  is  also  a  valuable 
list  of  the  names  of  the  "  Conformable  Clergy  "  in  Lancashire  in 
1689.  A  list  of  nonconformist  meeting-houses  throughout  the 
county,  may  also  be  mentioned,  a  comparison  of  which  with  the 
list  of  1604,  just  mentioned,  is  interesting. 

Of  the  political  history  of  Lancashire  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence,  although  the  great  civil  war  does  not  find 
any  material  illustration.  The  Rigby  family  was  opposed  to  the 
King's  cause,  and  we  have  a  letter  from  a  kinsman,  Luke  Lloyd, 
to  his  wife,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  a  rout  of  the  Royalist 
forces  near  StaflPord,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1644 — one  of  the 
numerous  small  engagements  prior  to  Marston  Moor.  On  the 
morrow  of  the  great  battle,  the  same  writer  describes  it  in  another 
letter  to  his  wife. 

On  the  Restoration  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  addresses 
from  various  loyal  bodies  throughout  Lancashire.  In  1685  is  a 
list  of  the  men  of  Manchester,  and  other  parts  of  the 
county,  who  offered  themselves  to  James  11.  as  volunteers  on  the 
occasion  of  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of 
the  great  Lancashire  land-owners  to  the  House  of  Stuart  and 
their  hostility  to  William  III.  are  revealed  in  many  letters  from 
or  about  them ;  and  the  famous  "  Lancashire  Plot,"  hatched  by 
the  informer  John  Lunt,  receives  fuller  contemporary  illustration 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  policy  of  the  Lancashire 
people  during  the  risings  of  1715  and  1745  also  finds  illustration — 
the  most  important  documents  in  connexion  with  the  latter  event 
beino'  the  "  case  "  of  one  of  the  bailiffs  of  Manchester  who  was 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  rebellion,  which  gives  a  minute 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Prince  Charles's  forces  in  and 
around  Manchester  ;  a  dying  testimony  to  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  after  Culloden  ;  and  the 
petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  to  the  different 
members  representing  Lancashire  in  Parliament,  in  which  are  set 
forth  the  oppression  and  injustice  offered  to  the  petitioners  by  the 
continued  quartering  of  troops  upon  them. 
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Of  the  political  events  here  referred  to,  the  "  Lancashire  Plot  " 
deserves  more  particular  attention.  The  trials  in  connexion 
with  this  were  held  at  ^Manchester  in  1694,  and  were,  it  is  but 
too  evident,  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  time  on  very 
insufficient  and  nutrustworihy  evidence  ;  the  known  sympathies 
of  the  accused  with  King  James  being  evidently  held  a  sufficient 
ground  for  brino-ing  charges  against  them  of  having  allowed  these 
sympathies  to  take  the  form  of  actual  treason. 

Roger  Kenjon  apparently  acted  as  solicitor  for  the  accused, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  in  the  collection  of  his  desceniiant's 
papers  here  calendared,  a  great  deal  of  very  important  information 
probably  not  elsewhere  recorded.  The  two  most  authentic  accounts 
of  the  alleged  plot  and  of  the  trials  for  it,  which  resulted  in  the 
immediate  acquittal  of  the  prisoners,  are  to  be  found  in  "  The 
Jacobite  Trials  at  Manchester,"  published  by  ihe  Chetham 
Society  in  1853,  and  in  "Abbot's  Journal,"  and  "  An  account  of 
the  Tryalls  at  Manchester,"  published  by  the  same  Society  in 
1864.  Several  of  the  documents  in  Lord  Kenyon's  collection — 
such  a.s  the  Information  of  John  Lunt  and  George  Wilson  contain 
material  diiferences  in,  or  additions  to,  the  copies  of  these  documents 
printed  in  the  former  of  the  two  works  above  mentioned.  There  is, 
too,  an  amusing  and  instructive  account  of  the  trial  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Roger  Kenyon,  which  tells  of  Lunt's  hopeless  incapacity 
to  identify  the  prisoners  with  whom  he  had  been,  as  he  alleged,  till 
ju8t  before,  so  intimately  associated.  The  verbatim  account  of  the 
examination  of  Lunt  and  his  accomphces  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  commencing  shortly  after  the  termination 
of  the  trials  at  Manch ester, Jias  not  before  been  printed. 

Of  John  Lunt's  life  a  very  detailed  description  is  given  in  a 
statement,  probably  prepared  for  the  defendants  at  the  trial,  or 
for  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  informers  for  perjury;  it 
will  be  found  under  the  date  of  October  1694.  It  has  been 
hitherto  said  that  Lunt  was  born  in  Ireland  ;  here,  on  evident 
authority,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  born  at  Macclesfield  in  1666, 
and  christened,  soon  after,  in  a  Derbyshire  tavern.  His  mother 
was  a  papist  and  his  father  a  prolestant  ;  he  is  described  as  '•'  son 
to  a  bungling  bookbinder,  who  pedled  with  pamphlets  and  ballads." 
His  subsequent  adventures  and  the  woriiing  out  of  his  plot  are 
carefully  traced. 

The  social  history  of  Lancashire  receives  varied  illustration  in 
these  papers.  We  learn  from  them  the  state  of  the  towns,  the 
highways,  the  prisons  and  prisoners ;  the  conduct  of  schools  and 
colleges;  sports  and  pastimes.  The  prevalent  crime  appears  to 
have  been  clipping  and  coining,  and  the  confessions  of  some 
notorious  offenders — who  saved  their  necks  by  making  political 
"  discoveries  "  and  orivinor  accounts  of  the  methods  of  their  accom- 
plices — reveal  the  way  in  which  the  clippers  and  coiners  proceeded 
in  their  work.  The  plague,  nurtured  no  doubt  by  the  unsanitary 
state  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lancashire,  receives  mention : 
it  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  county,  one  of  the  earliest  re- 
ferences to  it  being  in   1605,  when  we  have  the  return  of  a  tax 
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levied  In  Salford  Hundred  for  the  relief  of  infected  persons,  whicli 
shows  that,  in  one  week,  1,157  people  received  assistance.  In 
August  of  the  same  year,  there  is  also  allusion  to  the  ravages  of 
the  plague  in  Manchester. 

Roger  Kenyon,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  was  very  closely 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  men  in 
Lancashire — the  ninth  Earl  of  Derby,  grandson  of  the  steadfast 
adherent  of  Charles  the  First  and  of  the  courageous  Charlotte 
De  La  Tremouille.  A  great  deal  concerning  the  career  of  this 
nobleman  is  consequently  contained  in  the  manuscripts,  including 
a  diary  of  his  proceedings  from  September,  1688,  to  November 
following.  The  history  and  condition  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  of 
which  Roger  Kenyon  acted  as  governor  for  Lord  Derby,  also  find 
very  frequent  mention. 

After  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  letters  and 
papers  in  Lord  Kenyon's  collection  become  less  numerous  and  less 
interesting  until  we  arrive  at  the  correspondence  oF  the  first  Lord 
Kenyon,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  who  appears,  from  his 
youth,  to  have  carefully  preserved  the  letters  he  received.  There 
are,  however,  some  curious,  interesting  letters  during  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  Dr.  Roger  Kenyon,  who  was 
physician  to  James  11.  and  his  Queen  at  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
main, where  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  many  leading 
Jacobites.  He  was  evidently  a  strong  sympathiser  with  the 
•Ejgltlve  royal  family. 

The  correspondence  of  the  future  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lloyd 
Kenyon,  begins  in  1750,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  years. 
Much  of  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  although 
some  of  it  was  used  by  the  Hon.  George  Kenyon,  M.P.  in  his 
able  sketch  of  the  Chief  Justice's  life.  Lloyd  Kenyon  was,  at 
the  outset  of  his  legal  career,  articled  to  James  Tompkinson 
nu  attorney  at  Nantwich,  and  we  have,  in  a  letter  dated  22nd 
March,  1755,  the  first  indication  of  his  commencing  work  as  a 
student  for  the  Bar.  Tompkinson,  who  is  In  London,  gives  him 
advice  as  to  taking  chambers  and  as  to  the  best  Inn  of  Court  to 
enter  at.  "  I  find,"  he  says,  "  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple 
"  is  esteemed  equal.  If  not  preferable,  to  any  other."  Here  he 
accordingly  entered  on  7th  February,  1756.  There  is  little 
interesting  correspondence  till  some  fifteen  yeai's  later,  when 
Lord  Thurlow,  for  whom  Kenyon  had  assiduously  "  devilled," 
consults  him  en  a  point  of  law.  He  had  by  that  time  a  fair 
practice  of  his  own,  as  is  shown  by  two  letters  to  his  father, 
written  respectively  In  1772  and  1773,  mentioning  his  earnings 
at  the  Bar  as  amounting  to  over  2,000/.  a  year. 

From  this  time  onward  his  correspondence  with  leading  lawyers 
and  politicians  increases.  The  year  1780  saw  him  Chief  Justice 
of  Cheshire  and  member  for  Hedon,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
gained  public  reputation  as  leader  In  the  defence  of  Lord  George 
Gordon.  The  riots  which  occasioned  this  trial  are  fully  described 
in  letters  from  Mrs.  Lloyd  Kenyon. 
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Among  Kenyon's  correspondents  were  John  Walter,  the  founder 
■and  proprietor  of  ''  the  Times,"  who,  iu  1799,  sketches  the 
incidents  of  a  singularly  chequered  career,  and  of  the  early 
history  of  his  newspaper,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  Lord  Camden, 
Erskine,  Sheridan,  Warren  Hastings,  who  ^vrites  about  his  trial, 
Thurlow,  who  discusses  the  Regency,  Wilberforce,  who  enlarges 
upon  his  measures  of  social  reform,  Plowden,  who  refers  to  his 
proposed  legal  works,  and  a  host  of  other  well-known  men. 

From  March  1782  to  April  1783,  and  from  the  following 
December  till  March  1784,  Kenyon  was  Attorney  General,  being 
■created  a  baronet  upon  the  first  bestowal  of  the  office.  He  quitted 
that  post  to  become  Master  of  the  Rolls.  \Villiam  Pitt's  first 
letter  to  him  is  that  in  which  he  annoimces  his  appointment- 
After  this  the  Prime  Minister  consults  him  frequently  on  legal 
points  connected  with  measures  before  Parliament,  and,  in  so 
doing,  often  gives  an  interesting  expression  of  his  own  opinion  on 
legislative  reforms  or  changes.  Thus,  on  the  20th  March,  1785. 
he  writes  to  Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon  from  Putney,  sending  him  the 
draft  of  a  proposed  measure  dealing  with  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, and  saying: — "  I  trust  the  phui  guards  against  tiie 
'^  principal  objections  hitherto  suggested,  either  with  respect 
"  to  arbitrary  disfranchisement,  or  to  introducing  further  innovu- 
*'*  tion.  The  idea  of  transferring  a  certain  proportion  of  repre- 
"  sentation  from  boroughs  to  counties  (which  is  limited  by  the 
"  impossibility  of  more  than  a  certain  nu-nber  being  ever  con- 
*'  veniently  chosen  by  counties,  and  of  providing  that  the  boroughs" 
"  which  must  continue  to  elect  shall  be  those  best  entitled  to  it; 
^'  seems  to  include  all  the  amendment  which  our  constitution  can 
*•'  admit  in  the  frame  of  Parliament,  unless  some  new  principle 
*'  were  to  be  admitted,  for  which  I  see  no  reason." 

Sir  Lloyd  Kenyon  was  raised  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench,  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  jMansfield  in  1788. 
His  advancement  to  the  peerage  is  notified  to  him  by  Pitt  on 
the  5th  June  1788,  and  a  fortnight  later,  the  new  Lord  Chief 
Justice  bought  of  his  predecessor,  for  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
guineas,  his  gold  collar  of  office.  With  George  III.  and  the 
royal  family  Lord  Kenyon  appears  to  have  been  on  tei^ms  of  the 
closest  intimacy,  and  some  of  the  details  of  domestic  life  at  Court 
are  interesting  from  their  evident  accuracy.  On  many  matters 
of  ui'gent  importance  Lord  Kenyon  was  the  King's  adviser.  In 
a  curious  holograph  letter,  written  from  Queen's  House,  on  March 
7th,  1795,  George  III.  expresses  very  freely  the  abhorrence  and 
alarm  with  which  he  regards  the  policy  of  his  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, Lord  Fitzwilliam,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  the  letter  is  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  queries,  as  to  how  far  the  proposed  changes  in  favour  of 
"  the  i)apists  in  Ireland "  are  really  constitutional,  and  on  these 
the  King  desires  Lord  Kenyon's  opinion. 

Lord  Kenj-on  died  iu  1802  ;  a  few  letters  addressed  lo  his  son 
and  successor  in  the  title,  though  of  a  somewhat  later  date  than 
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the  majority  of  papers  usually  dealt  with  by  your  Commis- 
sioners, have  been  included  in  this  report  from  the  interest 
attaching  to  their  writers.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  as 
pathetic  letter  from  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  accident  to  his  son  which  had  resulted  in  his  partial 
blindness ;  a  grateful  acknowledgment  by  Lady  Eleanor  Butler 
and  Miss  Sarah  Ponsonby,  the  two  "  ladies  of  Liungollen,"  for 
Lord  Kenyon's  successful  efforts  to  obtain  for  them  a  pension ; 
and  a  batch  of  letters,  written  from  Keswick  during  the  years 
1824-]  837,  from  Robert  Southey. 

In  referring  to  the  numerous  matters  of  miscellaneous  interest 
contained  in  the  present  report,  mention  should,  be  made  of  the 
detailed  account  of  King  James  I.'s  visit  to  Scotland  in  1617  and 
of  a  royal  "progress"  in  1619  from  Theobald's,  through  the 
Midlands,  and  back  to  Windsor;  illustrations  of  the  method  of 
lead-mining  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ;  of  the  state  of  New- 
England  in  1658;  of  horse-racing  at  Newmarket  in  1682;  and 
of  materials  for  the  history  of  the  administration  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  picture  of  the 
social  and  political  state  of  the  Isle  of  Man  has  been  already 
referred  to. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  report  on  the  letters  and  papers,  has 
been  added  a  calendar  to  an  old  Memorandum  Book — the  entries 
in  which  are  in  the  handwritings  of  various  dates — which  contains 
some  curious  information  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  weaving 
industry  at  Leeds  ;  the  Dean  of  Peterborough's  account  of  the 
execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  and  other  particulars  relating 
to  her  trial  and  execuiion  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  additional  informa- 
tion as  to  the  religious  state  of  Lancashire  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuiries. 

J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq. — The  selection  of  papers  from  the  vast 
correspondence  of  Lord  Grenville  belonging  to  Mr.  Fortescue^ 
the  first  volume  of  which  is  described  in  your  Commissioners 
last  Eeport,  has  been  continued  by  Mr.  Walter  Fitz- Patrick,  and 
a  second  volume  has  been  passed  through  the  press  but  not  yet 
issued.  It  begins  with  the  year  1791,  a  few  months  before  the 
appointment  of  Grenville  to  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  and  ends 
with  1794,  thus  covering  a  most  momentous  period  not  only  of 
English  but  of  European  history.  Grenville's  position  of  course 
placed  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  as 
to  the  course  of  the  revolution  in  France,  and  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  states  of  Europe  were  gradually  affected  by  that 
cri^s.  The  letters  addressed  to  him  from  the  different  capitals, 
are,  therefore,  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  quite  unknown  to  the  historians  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  though  it  is  possible  that  drafts  of  a  few  of  them 
have  been  found  in  public  or  private  collections  of  state  papers. 
The  communications  passing  between  Lord  Grenville  and 
the  different  representatives  of  England  abroad,  which  are  pre- 
served at  Dropmore,  are,  for  the  most  part,   quite  distinct  from 
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ordinary  official  or  diplonicatic  correspondence,  being  marked 
*•'  private,"  '•  most  private,"  '*  secret  and  confidential,"  &c.  Among 
Grenville's  chief  letter-writera  were  the  Earl  of  Westmorland 
when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Eirl  Gower,  ambassador  at 
Paris,  Lord  Auckland  at  the  Hague,  Joseph  Ewart  and  Sir  Morton 
Eden  at  Bsrlin,  and  William  Fawkeaer,  who  represented  thij 
country  at  St.  Petersburgli  ;  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Gren- 
ville's brother,  wrote  continually  from  Stowe  commenting  on 
public  affairs,  and  Lord  Mornington  from  Naples,  Spa,  and  else- 
where describing  his  travels.  There  are  many  brief  notes  and 
instructions  in  the  handwriting  of  George  III.,  to  which  atten- 
tion shoidd  be  called,  such  as  the  remarks  he  makes  from  time  to 
time  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  Letters 
from  William  Pitt  are  also  frequent  but  generally  very  brief. 
Lord  Grenville's  replies  to  some  of  the  letters  are  also  printed 
from  the  drafts  of  them  which  he  has  preserved.  There  arc  also 
letters  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Talleyrand,  written  at  Juniper 
Hall,  Leatherhead,  after  their  flight  from  France.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  documents  describing  affairs  in  Paris  will  be 
found  to  be  a  series  of  "  Bulletins"  in  French  which  reach  Gren- 
ville  by  way  of  Genoa,  through  Francis  Drake,  our  resident 
there.  The  first  of  them  is  dated  2nd  September  1793,  and 
they  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  sittings  of  the  Committee  of 
Nine  or  of  Public  Safety,  drawn  up,  Drake  assures  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Secretary  of  that  Committee, 
who  concealed  his  real  principles  under  the  cloak  of  the  most 
extravagant  Jacobinism,  Your  Commissioners,  however,  feel 
that  full  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  historic  d  value  of  these 
papers  until  they  shall  have  been  able  to  put  into  print  selections 
from  those  of  later  date  than  1794.  They  defer,  therefore,  a 
more  extended  account  of  the  papers  printed  in  the  second  volume 
or  the  series  until  the  next  Report. 

Thecdore  J,  Hare,  Esq. — The  collection  of  Mr.  Hare  consists 
chieflj  of  letters  written  by  his  ancestor  Francis  Hare,  who  wias 
Chaplain  general  of  the  army  in  Flanders  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and 
of  Chichester  ;  and  by  members  of  his  family  down  to  the  year 
1770.  The  first  letter  printed  in  the  selection  from  these  papers 
Avhich  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  Part  9,  is 
dated  from  Hochstadt,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and 
gives  the  Chaplain's  '•'  account  of  the  greatest  victory  that  has 
"  been  won  in  the  memory  of  man,"  to  use  the  writer's  own  words. 
Succeeding  letters  like  this  addressed  to  the  future  bishop's  cousin 
George  Nay  lor,  describe  with  fulness  at  greater  or  less  intervals  the 
campaigning  andnegociating  which  were  carried  on  down  to  the  year 
1711.  Under  date  of  May,  1706  are  two  interesting  and  important 
letters  signed  apparently  "  J.  Walpole ''  describing  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Barcelona  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  just  when  all 
hope  of  saving  the  town  from  the  united  attacks  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  was  abandoned.  Between  1711  and  1733  there 
is  but  one  letter  in  the  collection,  from  Henry  Pelhani  to  Francis 
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Hare,  then  dean  of  Worcester,  dated  in  September  ]722,  ofiering 
him,  on  behalf  o£  Sir  Robert  AYalpole>  the  vacant  ushership  of  tiie 
Exchequer,  a  post  which,  Pelham  says,  if  the  dean  should  have  a 
mind  to  fill  by  deputy  would  still  leave  the  holder  800/.  or  1,000Z. 
a  year  to  himself.  The  rest  of  the  letter  comments  on  the  pro- 
ceedings being  taken  by  the  Government  against  Lords  Orrery, 
North,  and  other  Jacobites.  From  the  year  1736  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester's  death  in  1740  his  eldest  son 
Francis,  who  took  the  name  of  Naylor  on  inheriting  Hurstmonceux 
through  his  mother,  was  travelling  abroad,  and  received  many- 
letters  from  his  father,  descriptive  of  debates  in  Parliament,  and 
his  views  on  politics  and  society  generally  at  a  period  still  in  much 
need  of  illustration  by  contemporary  writers.  A  few  letters  of 
Mrs.  Hare,  the  bishop's  widow,  and  of  R.  Marsham,  a  Norfolk 
gentleman,  are  noticeable  for  their  graphic  accounts  of  travels  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

James  Round,  Esq.,  M.P. — This  collection  is  miscellaneous 
in  character,  and  has  been  much  neglected.  Mr.  J.  Horace 
Round,  who  prepared  the  account  of  it,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Appendix  Part  9.  discovered  several  of  the  documents  in  a  loft 
over  the  stables,  among  them  being  one  bearing  the  autograph 
signature  of  "  the  King-maker,"  with  an  impression  of  his  seal,, 
believed  to  be  unique,  and  another  containing  the  curious  formula 
of  the  ward-staff  of  Ongar,  the  existence  of  which  had  remained 
unknown.  In  a  lumber  room  were  found,  among  old  newspapers, 
the  voluminous  Petkum  correspondence,  relating  to  the  secret 
negotiations  for  peace  in  1707-1711. 

The  manuscripts  are  calendared  in  five  divisions.  In  the  mis- 
cellaneous deeds  and  papers  Avill  be  found  several  relating  to  the 
neighbouring  borough  of  Colchester  and  other  Essex  localities,, 
including  a  curious  receipt  from  Humfrey,  Duke  of  Grloucester 
"filz  et  frere  des  Rois."  Among  the  other  items  of  interest  in 
this  division  are  three  deeds  concerning  the  surrender  of  Revesby 
Abbey,  and  a  fine  plan  of  Limerick  in  the  l7th  cent.  The  second 
division  comprises  the  papers  relating  to  the  great  Essex  family  of 
De  Yere,  and  to  the  Baynings,  whose  heiress  married  the  last  earl 
of  Oxford.  This  is  followed  by  a  "  Diary  of  the  Siege  .of  Col- 
chester," which,  though  it  needs  to  be  used  with  caution,  contains 
many  details  not  found  elsewhere,  especially  on  the  opening  fight. 
This  narative,  which  was  used  by  Morant  when  writing  his 
"  History  of  Colchester"  (1747),  and  has  also  been  used  by  Mr. 
Gardiner  for  his  "  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  was  evidently 
written  by  a  local  man  on  the  Loyalist  side.  It  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  which  your  Commissioners  have  printed  in  their 
report  on  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  manuscripts.  The  manuscript 
from  which  this  narrative  is  taken  is  an  early  18th  century  tran- 
script oF  the  original,  which  is  not  known  now  to  exist.  A  fourth 
division  is  formed  by  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Charles  Gray, 
member  for  Colchester  in  five  Parliaments  from  1747.  Antiquary 
scholar,  politician,  philanthropist,  his  correspondence  includes 
letters  from  the  credulous  Dr.  Stukeley  (bearing  on  the  famous 
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Bertram  imposture),  and  an  interesting  description  of  New  Jersey 
and  Princeton,  in  its  early  days,  from  Governor  Belcher.  The 
bulk  of  them  are  from  the  pen  of  the  scholarly  Thomas  Falconer, 
"  the  Maecenas  of  Chester,"  who  was  related  to  Gray  by  marriage. 
To  this  correspondence  have  been  added  some  extracts  from  JSIr. 
Gray's  Parliamentary  note-book. 

The  Petkum  correspondence  has  been  classed  by  itself.  Com- 
prising not  merely  the  letters  received  by  Petkum,  but  the  drafts 
of  his  own,  it  is  of  special  interst  from  the  close  relations  in  which 
he  stood  to  Heinsius  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  largely  in  cipher,  but  the  deciphering  is  interlined.  Most  of 
the  letters  to  Petkum  are  from  Torcy,  the  French  foreign 
minister,  but  there  is  an  interesting  series  of  news-letters  from 
Paris  at  the  close  of  1711,  illustrating  the  feverish  desire  of  the 
French  at  the  time  for  peace. 

Lincoln   Corporation. — In  this  collection,  reported  upon  by  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  in  Part  8  of  the  Appendix  to  Your  Com- 
missioners'   Report,    the    originals    of  royal    charters    begin    at 
the  year  1157,  and  the  municipal   registers  (which  to  the  year 
1800  are  contained  in  eight  volumes)  at   1421.     Of  the  former 
some  have  been  unfortunately  lost  within  a  very  recent  period, 
but   several   of  Henry   the   Third's  time    and   later  have    been 
brought  to  light  which  were  not  known  to  be  in  existence.     The 
documents  illustrating  the  trade  of  the   city  are  numerous   and 
interesting.     They  commence  with  the  ordinance   19  Edw.  II., 
1326   (unfortunately  erroneously  dated   19  Edw.  I.  in  the  text*) 
for  the  establishment  of  the  staple  at  London,  Lincoln,  and  nine 
other  towns   in   England,  three  in   Wales,  and   three  in  Ireland  ; 
the  people  of  Gascony  and  Guienne  are  to  be  regarded  not  as 
aliens  but  denizens ;  privileges   .are  granted  for  the  encourao-e- 
ment  of  woollen  manufacture  ;  and  protection   is  enjoined  for 
strangers  coming  for  merchandise.     Upon  this  ordinance  follow 
civic  regulations  for   the  wool-trade  in   the   same   century    and 
probably  in  the  same  reign.    This  trade  in  consequence  became  for 
a  time  an  important  industry  in  the  city,  and  though  it  eventually 
came  to  an  end  from  Inability  to  cope  with  other  places  more 
favourably  situated,  and  (as  alleged   in  1528)  the  removal  of  the 
staple  to  Calais,  yet  several  attempts  were  made  to   preserve  and 
develop   it    when   decaying,    particularly    by  ordinances    for  the 
clothiers  in  1551  and  the  establishment  of  a  knitting  and  spinning 
school  in   1591  which  continued  in  existence  to  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.     Other  trades  of  which  the  rules  and  charters  are 
transcribed  in    the    registers   comprehend    the    barbers,    bakers 
(called  the  Gild   of  St.   Clement),    tailors,  shoemakers,   painters 
(called  the    Gild    of   St.   Luke),  smiths,    glovers  (including  the 
scriveners),  and  tilers.     A  collection  of   the  customs   of  the  city, 
written  out  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  Grantham,  an   ex-mayoK,  is 
dated  1480.     In  1548  it  was  ordered  that  all  children  above  five 

*  At  page  49  also  of  the  Appendix,  under  the  year  1559,  for  "  Edw.  I.  "  should 
"be  substituted  "  Kdw.  III." 
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years  of  nge  should  be  set  to  work,  or  be  otherwise  ordered.  In 
1554  the  city  was  opened  for  free  ti^ading  with  regard  to  tolls. 
The  pageants  exhibited  by  the  trade-gilds  and  the  scenery 
employed  are  frequently  noticed,  with  the  dresses  and  ornaments, 
many  of  which  were  borrowed  from  the  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  they  were  kept  up,  it  appears,  until  the  year  1567.  The 
plays  of  Pater  Noster,  The  Kings  of  Cologne,  and  Corpus  Cliristi 
are  mentioned,  and  the  last  one  acted  was  that  of  Tohit.  At 
the  Eeformation  many  of  the  parish  churches  were  pulled  down 
or  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  population 
of  the  city,  and  the  particulars  of  the  sale  of  some  of  the  materials 
are  recorded,  while  the  church  of  the  Holy  Rood  ^^as  leased 
to  the  clothiers  in  1551  for  a  walk-mill  and  a  dye-house, 
and  others  were  granted  to  several  citizens.  In  1571  there 
is  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  lack  of  timber  for  the  use  of 
the  city  consequent  upon  the  cutting  down  of  woods,  &c.  by 
many  "  greedy  persons,"  oAvners  of  the  property  of  dissolved 
monasteries.  The  quarrels  amongst  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion were  continual  and  often  violent,  of  which  the  registers 
contain  many  notices  from  early  dates,  the  Recorder  in  1521 
threatening  to  resign  on  account  of  the  misdemeanours  amongst 
even  the  best  of  the  city.  In  1612  there  are  regulations  for 
gleaning,  with  the  double  object  of  preserving  gleaners'  rights 
and  of  preventing  abuses  in  their  use.  Prevalence  of  the 
plague  is  mentioned  under  the  years  1515,  1521,1550,  1557-8, 
1586-7,  "and  1610-11  ;  and  some  illustrations  of  the  insanitary 
conditioi:is  under  which  pestilences  could  not  but  prevail  are 
afforded  by  regulations  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  city 
Avater  from  pollution  in  1571,  1584,  1598,  and  1604-5,  and  by 
rigid  orders  in  1636  for  restraint  of  the  building  of  houses 
unfit  for  habitation.  The  coinage  of  brass  halfpennies  and. 
farthings  by  the  city  in  1669  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  civic 
revenue  seems  to  have  been  attended  at  first  with  considerable 
success  ;  but  in  1676  the  remainder  of  the  stock  in  hand  of  these 
tokens  Avas  directed  to  be  sold  for  whatever  it  might  fetch. 

Among  smaller  matters  Avhicli  may  be  noticed  are  the  presen- 
tation of  a  distinct  bribe  to  the  Queen's  Attorney  in  1554  AAdth 
respect  to  a  suit  against  the  city  ;  the  simoniacal  sale  of  a  pre- 
sentation to  a  living  in  1555  ;  the  setting  up  of  a  pillory  in  1539, 
of  stocks  in  1560,  and  the  making  of  a  ducking-stool  in  1685-6  ; 
an  attempt  at  what  may  be  called  '* charity  organization"  in 
1624  ;  and  the  commencement  of  horse  races  in  1635.  Unhappily 
the  register  for  the  whole  period  of  the  Civil  War  is  entirely 
wanting,  there  being  no  register  in  existence  from  1638  to 
1654.  Some  books  plundered  from  the  cathedral  library,  and 
found  in  the  school  library,  were  ordered  in  1662  to  be 
restored. 

jn  the  ToAvn  Hall  are  preserved  an  ancient  iron-bound  chest 
and  an  iron  box,  both  strongly  secured  with  padlocks  and  bolts  ; 
their  present  contents  are,  hoAA^ever,  of  a  disappointing  character, 
being  only  Avrits,  aa arrant?,  and  other  ordinary  legal  papers  of  the 
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last  and  present  centuries.  A  "  great  book  called  the  BIythe  "  is 
mentioned  in  1514,  of  which  nothing  is  now  known,  as  well  as  a 
perambulation  of  the  commons  of  the  citj. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  Corporation. — The  municipal  records  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  also  described  by  Mr.  ]Macray  in  the  same 
Appendix,  aiford  a  good  instance  of  the  materials  which 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  corporate  town  for  illustration  of 
the  history  of  trade  and  of  social  and  political  development, 
although  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected. 
To  the  history  of  the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  to  which  the  town 
appertains,  only  a  small  portion  bear  relation,  but  amongst  these 
are  seven  interesting  sacrist-rolls  between  1299  and  1538,  and  a 
long  record  of  the  proceedings  in  a  bitterly  contested  suit  as  to 
rights  and  privileges  between  the  townsmen  and  the  abbey  in 
1304,  as  well  as  an  exempli  dcation  of  an  earlier  process  in  1292- 
3.  The  ordinances  of  the  gild  of  weavers  in  1477  ^ill  meet 
with  the  notice  they  deserve,  in  the  growing  study  of  the  ancient 
regulations  of  trade  and  work  ;  and  also  orders  with  reference  to 
labourers  made  in  1571,  and  for  the  general  government  of  the 
town  in  1607.  In  1616  there  are  papers  relating  to  an  applica- 
tion by  the  brewers  for  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  ale- 
houses brewing  their  own  beer,  amongst  which  is  a  somewhat 
amusing  petition  from  a  number  of  poor  people  who  deprecate 
the  lessening  of  the  latter  on  the  ground  that  the  alehouse-keepers 
give,  when  brewing,  quantities  of  small  beer  to  the  continual  help 
and  comfort  of  them  and  their  wives  and  children. 

In  a  muniment-room  at  the  old  Guildhall  are  preserved  some 
early  documents,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  relating  to  the 
property  now  belonging  to  the  Grammar  School.  But  also  amone 
these  are  a  roll  of  a  treasurer  of  the  abbey  about  the  year  1350^ 
and  another  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  care  of  the  shrines  (the 
feretrarius)  in  1520-1.  There  is  also  a  tax-roll  of  the  town  for 
a  ninth  of  the  sheaves,  wool  and  lambs  granted  to  King  Edward 
HI.  in  1340. 

Great  Grimsby  Corporation. — This  collection,  the  report  upon 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gibbons  and  Mr.  K.  E.  G.  Kirk 
and  is  also  printed  in  Part  8  of  the  Appendix,  consists  of  royal 
charters  to  the  borough  from  Henry  III.  to  James  II.;  deeds  re- 
lating to  the  Free  School  lands  and  charities,  the  ordinances  of  the 
borough  ;  royal  and  other  letters  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries; 
old  deeds ;  inquisitions  and  depositions  ;  extent  books  ;  court 
rolls  and  court  books ;  sessions  papers ;  fines  ;  sacrament  certifi- 
cates ;  chamberlains'  accounts  ;  and  leases. 

The  free  school  was  in.stituted  by  Sir  Edward  North  in  1547, 
and  was  endowed  with  the  lands  of  the  Reyner  or  Raynard 
chantry  in  St.  James's  church.  The  possessions  of  the  chantry 
were  not  seized  by  the  Crown  in  the  usual  manner  under  the  Act 
of  1  Edw.  VI.,  but  licence  was  given  to  the  last  chaplain  to  grant 
them  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses,  and  he  received  80/.  from  the 
corporation.     The  school  appears  to  have  had  other  endowments. 
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The  borough  ordinances  of  1491  are  in  English,  and  show  an 
extreme  jealousy  of  any  interference  by  the  neighbouring  gentiy 
with  the  affairs  and  liberties  of  the  town.  The  burgesses  and  all 
their  retainers  were  ordered  to  be  always  ready  "  in  their  best 
array  fencible "  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  franchise, 
under  heavy  penalties ;  and  the  articles  were  to  be  kept  secret. 
The  earlier  ordinances  of  1435  were  published  in  1833. 

There  are  numerous  royal  letters  under  the  signet  of  Henry 
VII.  and  Henry  VI 11..  most  of  Avhich  are  of  historical  import- 
ance, and  are  not  to  be  found  elscAvhere.  They  relate  to  riots  in 
the  toAvn  against  the  Augustinian  Friars  and  against  the  Abbot 
of  Wellow  ;  the  attempts  of  outsiders  to  introduce  their  livery 
into  the  town  ;  the  resort  of  Danish  pirates  to  the  port  after 
robbing  and  spoiling  ships  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ;  the 
prevention  of  English  rebels  from  passing  over  the  sea  to 
Flanders  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. ;  the  manner  of  electing  the 
mayor ;  the  fee-farm  rent  of  50/.,  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
Crown  10  a  predecessor  of  the  Earls  of  Westmorland,  and  Avhich 
had  become  so  unbearable  to  the  burgesses  that  the  King  had 
to  interfere  to  secure  its  reduction  by  20/.  ;  and,  lastly,  to  idle 
and  sturdy  vagabonds  and  beggars,  and  night-watches  to  be  kept 
by  householders  for  their  repression. 

Some  interesting  letters  of  Viscount  Beaumont,  the  Earls  of 
Westmorland,  and  others,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  to  that  of 
Elizabeth,  relate  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  burges3es  for 
Parliament,  the  reduction  of  the  fee-farm  rent,  the  nunnery  in 
Grimsby,  and  various  other  subjects.  These  letters,  especially 
that  of  Dame  Alice  Rotherham,  mother  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  that  name,  are  very  curious  as  specimens  of  early  English 
correspondence. 

The  collection  of  deeds  presents  several  points  of  interest. 
Some  of  them  refer  to  the  family  of  Eeyner,  one  of  whom  was 
the  founder  of  the  chantry  before  mentioned.  It  appears  that 
one  portion  of  the  fee-farm  rent  of  the  town  had  been  granted  by^ 
the  Crown  to  the  Abbot  of  Wellow  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Abbey  was  liable  to  certain  payments  to  the  corporation  for 
houses  in  the  town.  There  was  an  agreement  as  to  these  pay- 
ments between  the  town  and  the  Abbey,  and  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  latter  there  was  some  lengthy  litigation  as  to  lands 
comprised  in  the  agreement.  One  of  the  witnesses  deposed  that 
Grimsby's  population  and  commerce  had  considerably  decreased 
in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  Court  Rolls  and  Court  Books,  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  downwards,  form  a  large  and  important  collection,  from  which 
many  extracts  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  Part  8. 
In  1481  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  ordained  a  number  of  holidays 
on  which  it  should  be  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man  or  woman  for 
debt.  Of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  there  is  some  further  corre- 
spondence touching  the  fee-farm  rent,  with  a  long  petition  from  the 
townsmen  on  the  subject  referring  to  the  decay  of  the  haven  and 
town.     There  is  an  entry  of  a  deed  of  manumission  by  Lady 
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Elizabeth  Tunstall  In  1493.  Besides  deeds,  sundiy  wills  are- 
enrolled  in  the  Court  Books,  mentioning  bequests  to  the  local 
and  neighbouring  churches. 

One  entry  gives  an  early  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  "oof'' 
by  a  Scotch  merchant  resorting  to  Grimsby,  who  used  it  con- 
temptuously in  speaking  of  the  current  coin  of  England.  Other 
entries  refer  to  "  uniitting  demeanour  and  ill  words  "  used 
towards  the  mayor.  In  one  case  the  offender  was  threatened 
with  being  "  taken  and  cast  over  the  bar  "  of  the  hall,  and  with 
losing  his  freedom. 

It  appears  that  the  mayor  while  in  office  could  not  leave  his 
house  without  having  the  mace  carried  before  him,  not  even  to 
go  to  his  own  bakehouse  or  to  his  next  neififhbour's.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  ceremoniousness  it  was  not  considered  undignified  for  the 
mayor's  own  son  to  carry  the  mace.  And  order  was  made  in 
9  Elizabeth  as  to  the  residence  of  the  mayor  in  a  fitting  dwelling- 
house,  and  forbidding  him  from  "  victualling  "  during  his  term  of 
office.  * 

The  two  burgesses  for  the  town  in  Parliament  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  in  later  reigns  were  elected  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  "  bear  their  own  expenses,"  and  they 
had  to  give  bonds  accordino-lv.  Under  date  of  1549  is  a 
translation  of  a  letter  of  attorney  from  the  Burgomasters  of  the 
town  of  Amsterdam,  in  Avhich  will  be  found  a  very  literal 
equivalent  for  the  dommages  interSts  of  modern  French  law. 

All  boroughs  were  very  jealous  of  the  incoming  of  "  foreigners  " 
or  strangers,  and  from  an  order  made  in  25  Elizabeth  it  is 
evident  that  this  jealousy  was  directed  not  only  against  skilled 
workmen  but  even  against  common  labourers,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  work  till  after  "admittance"  by  the  Mayor,  and  a 
money  payment. 

The  entries  in  the  court  books  are  in  no  kind  of  order.  After 
the  entry  last  noticed  comes  a  long  royal  letter  of  protection  for 
tw^o  Scotch  merchants  in  1499.  In  another  place  a  "  Scotsman  " 
turns  up  as  a  party  in  an  aflray. 

There  are  several  references  to  weights  and  measures,  and 
trade  marks.  But  these  are  not  only  matters  in  which  the 
burgesses  took  an  interest.  Some  of  them  kept  dogs  and  guns 
for  sporting  purposes,  while  others  indulged  in  unlawful  games, 
such  as  "  bowling  "  and  card-playing,  but  these  indulgences  were 
presented  in  court  as  illegal. 

The  townsmen  were  not  solely  engaged  in  mercantile  pui- 
suits  ;  there  is  evidence  that  Grimsby  long  remained  to  some 
extent  an  agricultural  community,  as  appears  by  an  order  that  no 
man  should  "'  suffer  his  cattle  to  go  abroad  in  the  streets  without 
one  follow  them." 

The  entries  of  interest  from  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  are 
comparatively  few.  The  include  references  to  the  free  school 
and  the  appointment  of  the  schoolmaster,  pollings  at  Parlia- 
mentary elections,  orders  for  the  whipping  of  both  men  and 
women    offenders,    a  few   instances  of   disfranchisement,   and   a 
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resolution  to  oppose  the  quo  loarranto  issued  by  James  IL  in 
1688,  on  which  occasion  the  ancient  charters  were  sent  up  to 
London,  but  were  brouo^ht  back  ao-ain  on  theannuhnent  of  all  such 
proceedings  after  the  Revolution.  Some  entries  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  family  of  Tennyson. 

Besides  the  documents  specially  relating  to  Grimsby,  there  are 
several  referring  to  other  localities.  The  charities  were  partially 
intended  for  the  poor  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  St.  Bride's, 
Fleet  Street,  London.  Two  writs  or  royal  letters  enforce  the 
exemption  from  toll  of  the  men  of  Southwold  and  Blythburgh,  in 
Suffolk.  A  petition  of  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  to  King  Richard 
III.,  sets  out  at  great  length  "  the  causes  of  the  ruin  "  of  that 
city,  and  proposals  for  its  relief. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  readily  gathered  that  the 
records  of  Grimsby  present  numerous  illustrations  of  municipal 
and  commercial  life  in  past  times. 

The  Dean  and  ChajHer  of  Worcester. — These  muniments,  which 
stand  much  in  need  of  arrangement,  have  been  reported  upon 
by  Mr.  Reginald  L.  Poole.  They  concern  almost  entirely  the 
church,  monastery,  city,  and  county  of  Worcester.  The  two 
oldest  documents  among  them,  land  grants  of  770  and  1089,  have 
long  been  printed ;  as  has  also  the  little  piece  of  parchment  con- 
taining King  John's  will,  whereby  he  bequeathed  his  body  to  the 
cathedral  church  Among  other  original  documents  two  rescripts 
of  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV,  may  be  mentioned,  and  there 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  a  considerable  number  of  royal 
charters  of  confirmation  either  in  original  or  in  tr:\nscript.  A 
notice  of  1253  mentions  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  the 
daily  recitation  of  the  entire  Psalter,  distributed  among  the  whole 
body  of  monks,  according  to  the  practice  which  is  known  to  have 
prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  secular  cathedrals  of  Lincoln,  Salis- 
bury, and  Wells.  Many  documents  illustrate  the  growth  of  the 
monastery  in  wealth  and  of  the  Prior  in  dignity  during  the  four- 
teenth century;  and  there  is  a  very  curious  series  of  documents 
relating  to  the  attempt  of  the  Prior,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  see, 
to  visit  the  abbey  of  Gloucester  in  1313.  In  one  of  the  Ledgers 
is  a  copy  of  the  deed  whereby  the  convent  acknowledged  the  title 
of  King  Henry  VIII.  as  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer's  injunctions  to  the  monks,  prescribing 
among  other  things  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  its  exposition  in 
English.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  in  various  forms 
relative  to  the  provision  made  for  the  scholars  whom  the  convent 
maintained  at  Gloucester  College,  now  Worcester  College,  Ox- 
ford. Two  indentures  give  precise  particulars  of  the  quarters 
assigned  to  them  in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  the  Reformation 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  discharged  of  their  obligation  on 
surrendering  certain  benefices  to  the  King.  The  facts  are  of 
interest,  since  Worcester  has  not  hitherto  been  reckoned  among 
the  monasteries  which  regularly  sent  students  to  the  university. 
Two  inventories  of  church  goods  of  1392  and  1576  (the  latter 
including  "  players  gere  ")  ure  printed  in  the  Appendix.     A  serie 
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of  documents  illustrate  the  fortunes  of  the  cathedral  fabric  in  the 
years  following  1647.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a  request 
by  King  Edward  IV.  for  a  benevolence,  13  March  1461-2,  and 
another  by  King  Charles  II.  (communicated  through  Bishop 
Morley)  for  a  "  present,"  August  1661. 

Among  documents  of  a  miscellaneous  description  are  deeds  of 
the  reign  of  King  John  relating  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's 
house  in  the  Stnmd,  near  London  ;  the  constitutions  of  Cardinal 
Otho  concerning  regulars  ;  a  rescript  of  Cardinal  Guido  of  St. 
Sabina  (afterwards  Pope  Clement  IV.)  admonishing  the  English 
nobles  in  rebellion  against  King  Henry  III. ;  the  appeal  of  the  seven 
cardinals  against  Pope  Gi'egory  XII.  (Pis;i,  7  May  1408) ;  the 
instructions  given  to  one  Robert  Heremyte  sent  by  the  English 
court  on  ecclesiastical  business  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of 
Scotland  during  King  James  I.'s  imprisonment ;  a  memorandum 
of  the  reception  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  Prior  of 
Norwich  at  the  Council  of  Basle  ;  an  undated  commission  to 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Prior  of  Worcester,  to  execute 
the  statutes  relative  to  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  liveries,  &c. ; 
minutes  of  evidence  concerning  charges  of  heresy  under  the  Six 
Articles ;  Bishops'  visitations ;  a  rate  of  arms  assessed  on  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester  in  1615;  and  a  number  of 
warrants,  &c.,  of  King  Charles  I.  running  from  March  1641-2 
onwards  and  addressed  to  John  Prideaux,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

The  Biiliop  of  Worcester. — The  Registers  of  the  Bishop  form 
a  remarkable  series  extending  from  1268  to  the  present  day. 
There  are  only  two  important  gaps  in  it  ;  one  belongs  to  the  time 
when  the  see  was  occupied  by  non-resident  Italian  prelates,  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  second  runs  from  1646  to  1660.  Of 
other  muniments  the  number  is  but  small,  most  of  the  Bishop's 
miscellaneous  documents  having  found  their  w.iy  into  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  where  they  have  no  distinguishing 
marks.  Among  those  which  remain  in  their  proper  place  may 
be  mentioned  the  bond  for  Shakespeare's  marriage  licence. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichjield. — The  muniments  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral  also  reported  upon  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Puole  are 
extensive  and  in  good  order.  Among  the  volumes,  the  grea^t 
Register,  known  as  the  "  Registrum  Album,"  contains  early  and 
hitherto  unknown  texts  of  the  Annals  of  Burton,  and  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Annals  of  Chester,  besides  an  unusually  long  series  of 
papal  rescripts,  but  few  of  which  are  calendared  by  Jaffe  or 
Potthast.  While  the  direct  purport  of  the  documents  comprised 
in  this  book  is  in  almost  every  instance  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  the  church  and  diocese,  which  then  included  not  only  Stafford- 
shire and  part  of  Shropshire,  but  also  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
most  of  Warwickshire,  the  earlier  ones  serve  incidentally  to  fix 
some  new  dates  in  the  movements  of  King  Henry  II.  and  his 
song,  and  one  mentions  the  fact  that  King  Stephen  was  besieged 
at  Wycombe  by  Duke  Henry  in  1153.  A  long  letter  of  admoni- 
tion from  Pope  John  XXII.  to  Archbishop  Reynolds  is  printed 
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in  the  Appendix.  The  Chapter  Act  Books  extend  from  1384. 
The  collections  of  Statutes  are  all  of  late  date,  and  for  an  earlier 
copy  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Of  sicgle 
documents  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  twelfth  century,  which 
invite  the  examination  of  the  local  antiquary.  Among  the  rest 
some  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  Lichfield,  and  seem  to 
have  strayed  into  the  collection  from  the  official  documents  of 
Bishop  Walter  Langton  in  the  siege  of  King  Edward  I.  Thus 
we  find  a  rental  of  the  treasurer  of  York  Cathedral,  1292,  and 
an  account  of  outgoings  of  the  manors  of  Peterborough  Abbey, 
1298.  There  is  also  a  private  letter  of  the  Bishop's  agent  on  a 
journey  to  Scotland.  Of  more  general  interest  is  the  same  pre- 
late's order  for  the  publication  of  the  decree  of  Pope  Clement  V. 
annullinor  King;  Edward  I.'s  confirmation  of  the  charters.  The 
tenour  of  the  decree  is  recited  with  a  notarial  certificate  of  its 
authenticity-  A  schedule  of  1340  seta  out  the  headings  of  the 
mimiments  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield  which  were,  no 
doubt,  on  occasion  of  some  law  suit,  then  inspected  in  London. 
A  sacrist's  roll  of  1346  has  been  already  printed  by  Dr.  Cox. 
For  the  history  of  Michael  House,  afterwards  merged  into  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  we  note  the  draft  of  a  deed  appropriating 
to  it  the  church  of  Cheadle.  The  Vicar's  muniments  include  a 
general  pardon  from  King  Edward  IV.  with  the  original  casket 
in  which  it  was  kept.  It  should  be  added  that  the  number  of 
royal  charters  of  confirmation  to  the  church  is  considerable,  and 
that  their  seals  are  in  most  cases  preserved.  These  have  recently 
been  restored.  Among  the  seals  those  of  Archbishop  Peckham 
and  Bishop  Norbury  may  be  mentioned. 

The  Duke  of  Roxhurghe. — The  report  now  mads  by  Sir  William 
Eraser  on  the  collection  of  papers  at  Floors  Castle,  and  printed 
with  his  other  reports  on  Scottish  muniments  as  Appendix, 
Part  3,  to  your  Commissioners'  Report,  shows  a  very  varied 
series  of  documents  ranging  over  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
descent  of  the  ancient  and  famous  Kers  of  Cessford,  who  were 
long  rivals  to  the  Scotts  of  Buccleugh,  and  the  devolution  of  their 
estates  on  members  of  the  families  of  Drummond,  Bellenden, 
and  Innes  will  be  found  traced  in  Sir  William  Fraser's  own 
preface.  Here  we  may  direct  attention  to  the  character  of  the 
collection.  The  documents  of  earliest  date  are  the  Papal  Bulls 
and  other  ecclesiastical  writs  relating  to  the  Abbey  of  Kelso. 
Tiiese  begin  with  a  note  of  the  well-known  charter  by  King 
Malcolm  the  Fourth  in  1159,  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Eegistrum  Cart^rum  de  Kelso,  but  the  papal  bulls,  thirteen  in 
number,  and  of  dates  between  1182  and  1500,  are  new  to  the 
historian.  The  earliest  forbids  any  Archbishop  or  other  prelate 
to  excommunicate  the  Abbey,  Avhile  the  others  lighten  taxation, 
forbid  the  monks  to  give  hospitality  to  women,  owing  to  their 
remaining  too  long,  and  grant  concessions  to  the  monastery.  In 
a  Bull  of  1222  Pope  Honorius  the  Third  grants  personal  protec- 
tion to  the  rector  of  the  Hermitage  of  Merkingly,  an  ecclesiastical 
title  which,  according  to  the  reporter,  gave  name   to  the  famo  is 
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•castle  of  the  Hermitage  in  Liddesdale.     The  foriii  of  oath  taken 
by  the  Abbot  of  Kelso  is  also  of  interesr. 

Turning  to  the  cliarters  of  lands  which  precede  the  ecclesiastical 
writs  in  the  report,  though  not  in  date,  they  are  chiefly  notable 
for  the  many  names  of  families  which  have  become  extinct.  Rule 
of  Altonburn  and  Ilownnm,  Douglas  of  Strathbrock,  Blackdene, 
Fotheringham  of  Caverton  and  others  appe:ir  in  these  papers, 
while  the  full  lists  of  witnesses  give  many  names  pertaining  to 
the  various  localities  dealt  with.  The  John  Couphmtl  named  in 
the  first  writ  as  acquiring  the  hinds  of  Altonbiirue  may  be 
identified  with  the  captor  of  King  David  the  Second  at  the  battle 
of  Durham  in  1346.  It  is  ahiiost  certain  that  tins  is  so,  for  Jolm 
Coupland  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Roxburgh  in  King  Edward's 
interest  after  the  battle. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  writs  may  be  noted  a  scale  of  fees  of 
the  Scottish  Chancery  in  the  time  of  King  David  the  Second. 
The  trial  of  Andrew  Ker  for  alleged  treason,  vario'.is  letters  of 
remission  dealing  with  feuds  between  certain  Scottish  families 
inclviding  that  between  the  Kersof  Gessford  and  those  of  Ancram 
may  be  also  referred  to.  The  royal  letters  dealt  with  in  this 
report  are  not  numerous,  but  one  by  Queen  Mary  announcing  her 
intended  visit  to  Teviotdale  In  September  1566,  and  another  by 
King  James  the  Sixth,  as  to  the  misdeeds  of  a  clerical  impostor, 
are  of  interest. 

Under  the  heading  "  Bellenden  Papers"  which  came  into 
possession  of  the  family  of  Roxburghe  in  the  manner  explained 
by  Sir  William.  Fraser  are  a  few  of  interest.  Among  these,  a 
marriage  contract  of  Sir  John  Bellenden,  signed  by  Queen  Mary 
of  Guise  as  a  witness,  a  lease  giving  the  names  of  the  sisters  of 
the  convent  of  Sienna  [Senis]  near  Edinburgh,  and  a  family 
arrangement  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox  apparently  in  view  of  his 
eldest  son's  marriage  to  Queen  Mary,  while  the  hardships  of 
practical  "disestablishment  and  disendowment "  are  set  forth  in  a 
letter  by  the  last  Prior  of  Holyrood,  Stephen  Litstar,  whoic 
spelling  is  somewhat  defective. 

A  specially  notew^orthy  item  of  the  Report  is  a  book  of  the 
family  expenses  between  1619  and  1630  kept  by  Jane  Drummond 
second  Countess  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Roxburghe.  In  this 
book  interesting  information  is  given  as  to  expenses  of  travellino-, 
prices  of  commodities,  wearing  apparel,  the  cost  of  legal  proceed- 
ings, card-playing  and  other  outlays  incident  to  a  great  household 
of  the  period. 

The  report  closes  with  a  well-told  personal  reminiscence  of  the 
fifth  Duke  of  Roxburghe  (the  first  of  the  Innes  fa.mily),  relating 
both  to  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  High- 
landers in  the  seven  years'  war.  There  are  also  a  few  extracts 
from  the  family  correspondence  to  which  the  reader  may  be 
referred. 

Sir  Hugh  Hume  Campbell,  Baronet. — Under  this  heading  Sir 
Willia-n  Fraser  furnishes  two  reports,  the  first  relating  to  the 
•charters  and  the  second  dealing  with  selections  from  the  corre- 
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spondence  of  the  family  of  the  Humes  of  Pohvarth  v/ho  rose  ti 
the  peerage  in  the  person  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Lord  Pohvarth 
[1691]  and  first  Earl  of  Marchmont  [1697].  The  history  of  the 
later  Earls  of  Marchmont  and  their  descendant.-^,  who  do  not 
properly  come  into  either  reportj  is  given  by  Sir  William  Fraser 
along  with  som^'  interesting  personal  reminiscences  in  his  first 
preface. 

The  first  report  that  on  the  charters  contains  littlii  worthy  of 
special  notice  here.  The  earliest  writ,  however,  a  grant  in  134.3 
by  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  may  be  named  as  it  relates  to  the 
ancient  family  of  Ross  of  Haining  in  Galston,  in  Kyle  Stewart. 
The  earliest  charter  of  Pohvarth  goes  back  to  the  year  1377,  when 
the  lands  of  Polwarth  were  held  by  John  Sinclair  of  Hirdmanston, 
of  George  of  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March.  Two  retours  of  1467  and 
1504  contain  many  names  of  Berwickshire  Liirds.  There  are 
also  a  few  writs  relating  to  the  ancient  Nunnery  of  North  Berwick 
in  East  Lothian,  one  of  which  provides  a  safeguard  to  the  nuns 
against  the  illegal  use  of  their  common  seal  which  had  been 
stolen.  The  inventory  of  goods  of  Alexander  Hume  of  Redbraes 
in  1532,  and  the  record  of  a  spoliation  in  1517  give  valuable 
indications  of  prices  of  victual  and  other  goods  at  these  d'ites. 
Amongst  ecclesiastical  writs  noted  are  a  monition  by  the  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld  to  pay  the  teinds  of  Dull  to  John  \\'inram,  sub-prior 
of  St.  Andrews  (1539),  who,  after  the  Reformation,  was  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  Superintendent  of  Fife  ;  a  precept 
of  sasine  by  Andrew  Ker  of  Faudonside,  second  husband  of  Dame 
Margaret  Stewart^  widow  of  John  Knox,  and  several  writs  by 
Alexander  Hume,  minister  of  Logie,  who  was  a  well-known  poet 
of  the  period. 

The  second  report  on  the  papers  at  Marchmont  is  much  more 
voluminous  than  the  first,  and  though  not  perhaps  so  interestinfy 
contains  more  material  for  the  diligent  student  of  history.  The 
letters  now  reported  on  range  in  date  between  1568  and  1717. 
Passing  over  the  earlier  letters  we  may  draw  attention  to  those 
of  1675  relating  to  the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and 
Lord  Cardross ;  also  to  the  scheme  of  1682  for  colonization  which 
was  interfered  with  by  the  arrest  of  the  promoters  for  an  alleged 
share  in  the  Ryehouse  plot.  After  the  Revolution,  or  from  the 
year  1689,  the  letters  deal  considerably  with  public  affairs,  and 
throw  much  light  on  the  factions  and  intrigues  of  King  "William's 
reign.  Secretary  Johnstone,  the  Earl  of  TuUibardine,  and  Lord 
Seafield,  give  in  turn  their  views  of  current  events,  including  the 
measures  taken  against  Simon  Fraser  of  Beaufort,  afterwards 
Lord  Lovat,  in  1697  ;  and  the  struggle  between  Coll  Macdonald 
of  Keppoch  and  the  Laird  of  Mackintosh  for  the  lands  o£ 
Braelochaber.  From  one  or  two  letters  we  get  a  graphic  notice 
of  the  burning  of  Whitehall  in  1  698.  The  letters  of  1715  contain 
an  interesting  account  of  the  gathering  of  the  clans  in  Lochaber 
in  1715  ;  and  a  contemporary  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Sherlfltmuir. 
Interesting  information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Highlands 
is  also  contained  in  the  correspondence  of  Colonel  John  Hill  and 
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Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden.  The  plots  for  King  A\'ilHani',s 
assassination,  measures  against  Roman  Catholics,  the  troubles  of 
the  Darien  Company,  and  a  foreshadowing  of  the  union  of  the 
two  parliaments  are  all  commented  on,  while  we  have  much  regret 
over  the  King's  death.  The  letters  dated  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  are  comparatively  few,  as  the  Earl  of  Marchmont  was  then 
out  of  office.  The  close  of  the  report  deals  with  the  insurrection 
of  1715. 

The  Earl  of  Stratltmorp.  — The  writs  dealt  with  in  this  report, 
by  Sir  William  Frasnr,  on  a  small  selection  of  chu'ters  from 
Glamis  Castle,  are  all  ancient,  and  most  of  them  of  historical 
value.  The  report  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  of 
these  contains  writs  relating  to  the  family  of  Lyon  of  Glamis, 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore.  The  earliest  documents  in 
this  section  deal  with  the  lands  of  Longforgan,  the  first  being  a 
charter  by  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick  and  Lord  of  Annandule. 
-It  has  still  the  seal  of  the  grnnter  attnched  bearing  the  usual  Bruce 
arms.  The  second  is  one  of  the  very  few  writs  known  to  be 
granted  by  Walter  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  K'usband  of 
Marjory  Bruce.  Several  of  the  writs  relate  to  stages  in  th^ 
Career  of  Sir  John  Lyon  the  founder  of  the  family  in  the  time  of 
King  Robert  the  Second,  one  of  whose  daughters,  Jean,  the 
widow  of  Sir  William  Keith,  he  married. 

The  second  section  of  this  Report  is  composed  of  charters  and 
other  writs  relating  to  the  Priory  oi  Restennet  or  Rostinoth  in 
Forfarshire.  These  writs  show  that  the  Priory  was  founded  by 
or  existed  in  the  reign  of  King  David  the  First,  It  stood  upon 
an  island  in  a  loch  which  has  since  been  drained,  and  occupied  the 
site  of  a  church  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Boniface. 
King  David  granted  to  the  prior  and  canons  twenty  shillings 
yearly  from  liis  burgh  of  Montrose.  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth, 
however,  before  1163  attached  Restennet  as  a  cell  to  the  Abbey 
of  Jedburgh.  The  chatters  now  reported  on  give  interesting 
information  as  to  Restennet  in  [)articular  and  also  as  to  phases  of 
ecclesiastical  procedure  in  Scotland.  Among  the  latter  a  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  Sub-dean  of  York  in  1239,  when  part  of  Scot- 
land was  still  under  tiie  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  that  See,  is  of 
interest,  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  narrating  liie  whole  foim  of 
procedure.  The  conclusion  of  the  sentence  fmnded  upon  the 
alleged  characters  of  King  William  the  Lion  and  William,  Bishoo 
of  St.  Andrew's,  is  noteworthy. 

The  fact  indicated  by  one  of  the  writs  now  reported  that  the 
"  Great  Register"  of  St.  Andrew's  was  in  existence  about  ths  time 
of  Queen  Mary  is  of  considerable  importance  to  this  Commisisiior. 
Extracts  made  from  it  have  been  noted  at  various  times  in  our 
reports,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  hope  that  it  m;\y  ^/ft  he 
discovered.  From  the  known  contents  of  it,  it  would  t)e  an 
extremely  valuable  contribution  to  Scottish  history.  Sir  Wilham 
Eraser  calls  attention  to  the  little  known  fact  that  a  Prince  of 
Scotland,  an  infant  son  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  Avas  buried  in  this 
Forfarshire  Priory,  and  in  his  memory  King  David  the  Second 
o     86050.  D 
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.gave  the  monks  an  annual  rent  of  twenty  merks  from  the  customs 
of  Dundee. 

The  Countess  Dowager  of  Seafield. — A  calendar  of  the  muni- 
ments at  Cullen  House  was  given  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Stuart  in 
our  third  Report  (1872),  but  Sir  William  Fraser  explains  that  the 
letters  now  reported  on  were  discovered  by  him  in  1874  "  in  the 
garret  above  the  carpentei-'s  shop,  near  Cullen  House."  He  adds, 
"  No  paper  was  found  with  them  to  explain  when  they  had  been 
"  removed  from  the  charter  room."  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
discovery  was  made  before  the  papers  had  suffered  from  damp  or 
other  causes,  as  they  cover  an  important  period  of  Scottish  history, 
and,  as  the  person  whom  they  chiefly  concern,  James  Ogilvie, 
Viscount  and  Earl  of  Seafield,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
statesmen  of  his  day,  his  correspondence  is  of  much  value  to 
historians. 

The  letters  earliest  in  date  were  written  about  1700  and 
addressed  by  Lord  Seafield  to  King  William  the  Third.  They 
are  three  in  number  and  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  feeling  in  Scotland  at  that  date,  arising  partly  out  of  the 
disasters  that  had  befallen  the  Darien  Company,  but  aggravated 
by  the  bad  harvest  and  consequent  poverty  in  the  country.  Lord 
Seafield  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  wrote  apparently  from 
Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  Avatch  and  report  the 
current  of  opinion.  He  advises  the  King  freely  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken. 

Lord  Seafield  was  made  Earl  in  1701,  and  after  Queen  Anne's 
accession  he  remained  in  favour  and  was  made  Chancellor  of 
Scotland.  He  was  commissioner  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the 
Church  in  1703,  when  James,  Duke  of  Queensberry,  was  com- 
missioner to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  the  letters  from  the 
Duke,  indicate  the  difiicultics  to  be  met  with  from  contending 
])arties  in  view  of  the  proposed  Union.  In  this  connection  the 
letters  of  the  famous  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  during  1703  and 
1704  are  well  worth  consideration,  even  at  the  present  day. 
Queen  Anne's  instructions  to  Chancellor  Seafield  in  1704  are  also 
important  as  indicating  very  definitely  her  vieAvs  about  the 
succession  and  other  matters.  On  these  points  also  Godolphin's 
letters  are  very  plain,  and  though  some  of  them  are  in  cypher 
they  can  be  read  by  the  explanations  given  in  a  letter  of  23  May 

1704.  The  jealousies  among  the  noblemen  of  Scotland  also 
clearly  appear  in  this  correspondence.  Even  those  Avho  Avere  of 
lhe  Court  party  disagreed  among  themselves,  much  to  the 
hindrance  of  the  public  business.     This  Avas  especially  the  case  in 

1705,  when  the  Queen  Avas  desirous  to  appoint  commissioners  for 
a  treaty  of  Union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Other  letters  from  statesmen  of  varying  politics  such  o,s  the 
'Duke  of  Hamilton,  Athole,  and  others,  may  be  noted,  but  call  for 
!no  special  remark.  Among  these  are  letters  from  William 
Penn,  founder  of  Pensylvania,  and  from  Sir  Isaac  NcAvton,  in  his 
capacity  as  Master  of  the  Mint.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
Jelters  are  of  a  formal  character.     There  are  also  a  few  letters 
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from  John,  sixth  Earl  of  Mar,  afterwards  the  Jacobite  leader  of 
1715.  He  expresses  much  anxiety  about  the  Queen's  health, 
writing  thus  on  29  December  1713: — "  I  find  here  in  town 
"  [London]  ihey  had  her  dead  on  Sunday,  and  some  people 
"  thought  fitt  to  show  (as  I  am  told)  but  very  indecent  counte- 
'*  nances  upon  such  an  ocation.  But  I  hope  in  God  she  will  be 
''  preserved  to  us  long  and  disappoint  those  wretches  who  are  not 
"  sensible  of  our  blessings."  There  are  also  two  letters  from  the 
famous  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  written  with  her 
wonted  vigour,  though  in  the  first  she  uses  her  young  grandson  as 
her  secretary,  who  explains  to  his  correspondent  that  his  "'  mama 
Duchess"  has  "  the  headach."  The  remarks  on  depopulation  in 
Lord  Monboddo's  letter  of  August  1780  are  noteworthy,  even  at 
the  present  time. 

Collections  in  Ireland. — From  the  collections  of  manuscripts 
examined  in  Ireland  your  Commissioners  hav-e  recently  issued 
two  volumes  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J,  T.  Gilbert,  LL.D. 
One  of  these  vokimes  contains  hitherto  unpublished  historic 
materials  from  the  archives  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  at 
Kilkenny  Castle.  In  the  other  volume  is  given  the  concluding 
portion  of  previously  inedited  correspondence  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Charlemont. 

The  documents  above  referred  to  from  the  Ormonde  archives 
extend  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Among 
them  are  letters,  verses,  petitions,  and  unique  papers  con- 
nected with  the  military  arrangements  in  Ireland  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  James  II.  The  letters 
here  published  for  the  first  time  include  some  from  Edward 
VI.,  Queen  Mary,  James;  L,  Charles  IL,  Henrietta  Maria, 
Queen  Catherine,  and  James  II.  The  documents  in  con- 
nexion with  the  army  supply  precise  information,  long  desired 
but  hitherto  unobtainable,  in  relation  to  military  administration 
for  Ireland.  In  these  papers  are  recorded  appointments  of  com- 
manders and  officers  of  every  grade,  commissions,  promotions, 
warrants,  particulars  of  pay,  horses,  and  clothing.  From  these 
hitherto  imprinted  records  authentic  information  is  derivable  in 
relation  to  persons  employed  in  military  service  in  Ireland. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Algernon  Sydney  find  Colonel 
George  Monk,  subsequently  Duke  of  Albemarle.  On  the 
arrangements  for  defence  of  cities  and  strongholds  in  Ireland 
against  apprehended  attacks,  particulars  are  supplied  by  a  report 
here  printed  from  Lord  Mountjoy,  master  of  the  ordnance  in 
1684.  A  report  on  a  further  portion  of  the  Ormonde  archives 
is  now  in  progress. 

The  concluding  portion  of  Lord  Charlemont's  correspondence 
now  issued  extends  from  1784  to  1799.  Among  the  writers 
of  the  letters  included  in  it  were  several  persons  of  eminence  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Many  of  the  letters  are  on  public  affairs 
in  France,  England,  Ireland,  and  India,  during  a  period  of  high 
historical  interest.  In  addition  to  the  correspondence  on  public 
matters  there  are  here  letters  connected  with   literature  and  art. 
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In  the  Litter  classes  may  be  mentioned  communications  relating  to 
Edward  Gibbon,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  William  Hogarth. 
It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  volume  published  by  the 
Commission  the  editor  has  brought  to  light  the  interesting 
correspondence  between  Lord  Charlemont  and  Edmond  Malone 
which  was  supposed  to  have  perished. 

In  sequence  to  the  account  of  Lord  Emly's  manuscripts  in  our 
F/ighth  Report  Your  Commissioners  have  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
Part  9,  to  this  Report,  the  concluding  portion  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Edmund  Sexton  Pery,  Speaker  cf  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Ireland.  In  this  correspondence,  which  extends 
from  1780  to  1789,  are  to  be  found  communications  to  and  from 
the  following  Peers : — Aldborough,  Annaly,  Athlone,  Bristol, 
Buckinghamshire,  Carlisle,  Charlemont,  Clani-icade,  Hawkesbury, 
.  Leinster,  Lucan,  Macartney,  Northington,  Portland,  Riversdale, 
Sackville,  Shannon,  Shelburne,  Sydney,  Temple.  There  are  also 
here  communications  from  Charles  Agar,  Protestant  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  James  Butler,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Cashel ;  William  Eden,  John  Foster,  W.  Ellis,  Henry  Grattan, 
Sir  Richard  Heron,  Sir  Edward  NcAvenham,  Thomas  Orde, 
Thomas  Pelham,  John  Ponsonby,  Thomas  Pownal,  and  Richard 
Rigby. 

The  register  of  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  In  Ireland  from 
1556  to  1570  is  now  passing  through  the  press  with  all  practicable 
dispatch.  Your  Commissioners  trust  before  long  to  be  in  a 
position  to  proceed  with  other  collections  in  Ireland  mentioned  in 
former  Report?. 

In  the  course  of  last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Your  Majesty's  Treasury,  Your  Commissioners 
undertook  to  superintend  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a 
catalogue  of  manuscripts  in  the  Welsh  language  preserved  in 
various  private  libraries  and  institutions  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Gwenogfryn 
Evans  has  been  for  some  months  at  work  on  the  large  collections 
of  Lord  Mostyn,  Mr.  Wynne  of  Peniarth,  and  others,  but  his 
work  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  any  detailed  account  to 
be  given  of  it. 

ESHER  (L.S.) 

LOTHIAN  (L.S.) 

SALISBURY  (L.S.) 

BATH  (L.S.) 

ROSEBERY(l.s.) 

EDMOND  FITZMAURICE  (l.s.) 

W.  OXON.  (L.S.) 

CHARLES  LIMERICK  (l.s.) 

ACTON  (L.s.^ 

CARLINGF6rD(l.s.) 

G.  W.  DASENT  (l.s.) 

H.  C.  MAXWELL  LYTE  (l.s.) 

J.  J.  Cartwright, 
Rolls  House,  London,  Secretary. 

August  1895. 


Circular  of  the  Commission, 

Public  Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  under  Her  Sign  Manual 
certain  Commissioners  to  ascertain  what  unpublished  MSS.  are  extant  in  the 
collections  of  private  persons  and  in  institutions  which  are  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  literary,  or  scientific 
history  of  this  country.     The  present  Commissioners  are  : — 

Lord  Esher,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  the 
Marquess  of  Bath,  the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  K.T.,  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  K.G.,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Lord  Acton,  Lord  Carhngford,  K.P., 
Sir  G.  W.  Dasent,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  C.B. 

The  Commissioners  think  it  probable  that  you  may  feel  an  interest  in  this 
object  and  be  willing  to  assist  in  the  attainment  of  it;  and  with  that  view 
they  desire  to  lay  before  you  an  outline  of  the  course  which  they  usually 
follow. 

If  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  express  his  willingness  to  submit  any 
unprinted  book,  or  collection  of  documents  in  his  possession  or  custody  to  the 
examination  of  the  Commissioners,  they  will  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made 
by  some  competent  person,  and  should  the  MSS.  appear  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  their  enquiry,  a  report  containing  copies  or  abstracts  of  them  will  be 
drawn  up,  printed,  and  submitted  to  the  owner,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  his 
consent  to  the  publication  of  the  whole,  or  of  such  part  of  it  as  he  may  think 
fit,  among  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  which  are  presented  to 
Parliament  every  Session. 

To  avoid  any  possible  apprehension  that  the  examination  of  papers  by  the 
Commissioners  may  extend  to  title-deeds  or  documents  of  present  legal  value, 
positive  instructions  are  given  to  every  person  who  inspects  MSS.  on  their 
behalf  that  nothing  relating  to  the  titles  of  existing  owners  is  to  be  divulged, 
and  that  if  in  the  course  of  his  work  any  modern  title  deeds  or  papers  of  a 
private  character  chance  to  come  before  him,  they  are  to  be  instantly  put  aside, 
and  are  not  to  be  examined  or  calendared  under  any  pretence  whatever. 

The  object  of  the  Commission  is  solely  the  discovery  of  unknown  historical 
and  literary  materials,  and  in  all  their  proceedings  the  Commissioners  will 
direct  their  attention  to  that  object  exclusively. 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory,  when  the  collection  of 
manuscripts  is  a  large  one,  for  the  inspector  to  make  a  selection  therefrom  at 
the  place  of  deposit  and  to  obtain  the  owner's  consent  to  remove  the  selected 
papers  to  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London,  where  they  can  be  more  fully 
dealt  with,  and  where  they  are  preserved  with  the  same  care  as  if  they  formed 
part  of  the  muniments  of  the  realm,  during  the  term  of  their  examination. 
Among  the  numerous  owners  of  MSS.  who  have  allowed  their  family  papers  of 
historical  interest  to  be  temporarily  removed  from  their  muniment  rooms  and 
lent  to  the  Commissioners  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  a  report  may  be 
named  :  The  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  the  Marquess  Townshend,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  Earl  of 
Ancaster,  Lord  Braye,  Lord  Hothfield,  Mrs.  Stopford  Sackville,  Mr.  le  Fleming, 
of  Rydal,  and  Mr.  Fortescue,  of  Dropmore. 

The  costs  of  inspections,  reports  and  calendars,  and  the  conveyance  of 
documents,  will  be  defrayed  at  the  public  expense,  without  any  charge  to' 
owners. 

The  Commissioners  will  also,  if  so  requested,  give  their  advice  as  to  the 
best  means  of  repairing  and  preserving  any  papers  or  MSS.  which  may  be  in 
a  state  of  decay,  and  are  of  historical  or  literary  value. 

The  Commissioners  will  feel  much  obliged  if  you  vvill  communicate  to  them 
the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who  may  be  able  and  willing  to  assist  in  obtaining 
the  objects  for  which  this  Commission  has  been  issued. 

J.  J.  Cartwright, 

Secretary. 
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